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OST  dogs,  though  they  are  prompt  to 
investigate  new  acquaintances  and  like 
an  excursion  with  their  kind  now  and  then,  are  happiest 
with  their  masters  ;  nor  is  this,  I  am  sure,  cupboard  love. 
It  is  pleasure  in  the  human  relation.  What  they  under- 
stand of  our  language  may  be  very  little,  but  what  they 
understand  of  our  tones  is  much.  They  instantly  re- 
spond, so  sensitive  are  they  to  vocal  inflections,  and  can 
be  affected  by  murmurs  better  than  by  words.  This 
sensitiveness,  especially  to  sounds  of  reproach  or  dis- 
approval, sometimes  tempts  people  to  take  liberties  with 
a  dog's  feelings.  That  is  a  mistake,  and  one  for  which, 
since  all  dogs  must  die,  and  most  of  our  dogs  die  before 
we  do,  we  can  be  very  sorry.  Indeed,  the  brevity  of  a 
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dog's  life  is  not  the  least  sad  anomaly  in  a  world  where 
sadness  is  no  curiosity. 

I  have  of  late  been  thinking  of  this  brevity  with  re- 
newed seriousness ;  for  as  I  approached  my  home  the 
other  day,  after  an  absence  of  three  weeks,  I  saw  my 
dog  in  the  distance,  across  a  meadow,  and  whistled  to 
him.  He  heard  me  whistle,  and  after  standing  still  for 
a  moment  or  so,  wonderingly,  he  came 
toward  me  not  with  his  usual  swift 
directness,  but,  to  my  surprise,  un- 
certainly. He  was  still  doubtful  and 
strange  until  within  a  yard  or  so,  when 
the  recognition  was  complete  and  he 
began  those  whole-souled  expressions 
of  delight  and  satisfaction  which  none 
of  us  deserve.  And  then,  stooping 
down,  I  realized  what  his  hesitations 
had  meant :  for,  to  my  great  grief,  I  saw 
that  a  purple  mist  covered  the  middle 
of  each  eye.  He  was  losing  his  sight. 
This  dog  is  a  black  spaniel,  seven 
years  old,  and  I  have  had  him  since 
he  was  a  puppy ;  and  not  till  now  had  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  ageing  come  upon  me.  But  now  I  know 
that,  like  all  his  kind,  he  has  had  his  day.  He  will 
grow  blinder  and  blinder,  and  that  will  make  him  snappy 
and  unsafe,  and  one  morning  I  shall  have  to  send  for 
the  vet  to  administer  a  merciful  lethal  drug. 

In  any  properly  organized  world  the  span  of  man 
and  dog  would  coincide ;  and  particularly  so  in  this 
world,  where  loyalty  among  human  creatures  is  not 
too  easy  to  find,  and  moodiness  among  men  and  women 
is  so  common  and  embarrassing,  and  where  so  much 
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mischief  is  done  by  talk.  The  dog,  being  always  faith- 
ful, and  always  the  same,  and  always  dumb,  is  the 
perfect  companion ;  and  a  dog's  life  is  so  short.  One 
cannot  count  on  more  than  five  or  six  years  of  a  dog 
at  his  best — or  I  would  rather  say  at  her  best,  for  bitches 
are  my  favourites,  especially  spaniels ;  and  in  these  days 
of  motor-cars  one  cannot,  of  course,  count  on  anything 
at  all.  Let  me,  however,  not  be  unjust  to  chauffeurs. 
My  last  dog  to  die — a  very  perfect  lady  from  Pekin — 
after  having,  by  a  series  of  miracles  so  frequent  and  so 
amazing  as  to  convince  us  of  her  immortality,  escaped  a 
thousand  automobiles,  met  her  death  at  the  wheel  of  a 
plodding  baker's  cart,  innocent  alike  of  speed  or  sudden 
evolutions.  Fate  had  so  willed  it. 

This  lady  was  small,  but  of  the  superb  gallantry  of 
her  kind,  swift,  impulsive,  ever  gay  and  ever  loving. 
She  was  not  more  than  three  years  old  when  she  died 
thus  paradoxically  through  the  staff  of  life,  but  already, 
thanks  to  the  wise  and  thoughtful  decrees  of  Nature, 
she  had  stamped  her  image  upon  as  adorable  a  family  of 
little  beautiful  uglies  as  you  ever  saw,  one  of  whom, 
the  image  of  her  mother,  is  at  the  moment  wonder- 
ing when  I  shall  return  to  the  armchair  in  order  to 
make  again  a  lap.  So  that,  though  it  is  hard  that  dogs 
should  so  quickly  pass  through  the  lighted  hall  between 
darkness  and  darkness,  yet  there  is  ever  another  left : 
not,  of  course,  the  same,  for  nothing  is  the  same,  but 
like  enough  in  devout  ways  and  trustworthiness  of 
habits  to  console  us.  And  now  and  again,  of  course, 
it  may  chance  that  the  new  dog  is  the  better. 

As  for  Shadow,  my  black  spaniel  now  under  sentence, 
he  has  never  been  anything  but  blunderingly  devoted. 
As  a  dog  he  is  not  clever.  To  be  pursued  by  him  means, 
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for  a  rabbit,  everlasting  life,  and,  for  a  cat,  a  joke  of 
enormous  dimensions.  In  the  wake  of  a  hare,  fast 
diminishing  to  a  speck  on  the  horizon,  he  is  pathetic 
indeed  ;  for  it  is  hours  before  he  will  give  up  the  chase. 
Yet  as  a  companion  he  has  been  close,  and  constant, 
and  free  from  complexities  of  temperament,  and  I  shall 
miss  him  intensely.  He  lies  beside  me  as  I  write 
these  words.  When  I  get  up  he  will  get  up  too. 
When  I  go  to  London  he  will  spend  the  time  listening 
for  my  returning  footstep. 

Is  there  any  harm  in  that  ? 
It  is  doing  me  too  much 
honour,  of  course;  but  is 
there  any  harm  in  it  ?  I 
never  thought  so  until  I 
found  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson 
saying  of  dogs  that  he  can- 
not bring  himself  to  keep 
one,  because  he  dislikes  to 
see  "  so  intelligent  and  ser- 
viceable a  beast  degraded  to  the  position  of  a  mere  pet 
or  plaything".  With  enormous  respect  and  admiration 
for  Mr.  Hudson,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  he 
ought  to  know  better.  When  I  recall  certain  of  his 
beautiful  writings — his  Purple  Land,  for  example,  and 
his  Shepherd's  Life,  and  all  their  sympathy  with  nature 
and  understanding  of  man  and  pity  for  him — I  am 
bewildered  to  find  him  thus  depriving  himself  of  what 
would  be  to  him  so  congenial  a  companion.  For  even 
if  we  grant  his  point,  which  I  do  not,  that  the  dog 
"  has  lost,  or  been  robbed  of,  its  true  place  in  the  scheme 
of  things,"  is  that  any  reason  why  a  new  place  as  the 
happy  associate  of  man  should  not  be  found  for  him  ? 
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There  is  the  dog's  point  of  view  to  be  considered, 
too.  A  dog  can  find  even  in  the  most  worthless  of  us 
— Bill  Sikes  jumps  to  mind — something  to  love  and 
believe  in.  Life  is  not  such  a  triumphant  progress  for 
any  of  us  that  (on  our  side)  hero-worshippers  are  to  be 
discouraged ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  hero-wor- 
shippers, especially  those  who  have  no  discrimination, 
nothing  but  ecstasy,  are  among  the  happiest  of  crea- 
tures. Let  them  enjoy  their  day ! 


Here  is  a  little  poem  which  I  found  in  an  American 
paper  and  which  I  wish  I  could  have  written  myself, 
and  had  written.  If  I  had,  I  should  not  have  left  the  last 
two  lines  unrhymed ;  but  even  with  that  slight  blemish, 
is  it  not  a  cordial  to  us,  the  anti-Hudsonites? 

A  heart  to  love  you  till  you  die — 
That's  a  thing  that  money  can  buy. 

A  look  of  love  from  a  loving  eye — 
That's  a  thing  that  money  can  buy. 

A  tongue  that  never  will  tell  a  lie — 
That's  a  thing  that  money  can  buy. 

Ear  and  tongue  and  heart  and  eye — 
These  are  things  that  money  can  buy. 

Wherever  dogs  are  offered  for  sale, 
These  are  things  that  money  can  buy. 
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The  cat-lover  is  a  more  exotic  type  than  the  dog- 
lover.  There  is  something  obvious  about  the  dog 
which  can  be  reflected  in  its  master ;  something  remote 
and  strange  in  a  cat  which  similarly  is  suggested  in  its 
human  adorer.  Sir  William  Watson  once  wrote  an 
excellent  poem  in  which  a  cat  and  a  dog  personified 
East  and  West,  Oriental  and  Occidental,  and  the  dis- 
tinction holds. 

A  cat's  loyalty  (such  as  it  is)  is  to  the  hand  that  spoils 
it ;  the  dog's  to  the  hand  that  controls  it  To  love 
both  cats  and  dogs  with  an  equal  intensity  is  practically 
impossible.  There  must  be  a  preference  for  one  or  the 
other,  and  thus  is  mankind  divided. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  like  dogs  is  that  dogs  are 
so  ready  .to  like  us.  To  like  to  be  liked  is  very  human, 
and  dogs  supply  this  pleasant  feeling.  But  cats  have 
to  be  wooed,  and  even  then  their  response  is  slow ;  and 
you  cannot,  except  in  rare  instances,  count  upon  it 
at  all;  and  you  can  never  count  upon  it  for  certain. 
To  many  of  us  who  have  not  much  patience  the 
cat's  death  warrant  as  pet  is  there  explicit  Knowing 
too  well  that  there  is  not  too  much  time,  we  turn  to 
the  more  facile  or  less  exacting,  though  deeply  faithful, 
dog. 

There  are,  of  course,  still  other  and  even  weightier 
reasons  why  dogs  are  preferred  to  cats.  Some  of  us  do 
not  want  to  be  reminded  in  season  and  out  of  season  of 
the  redness  of  Nature  in  tooth  and  claw.  The  dog  merci- 
fully slurs  over  this  fact,  but  the  cat  underlines  it.  At 
any  moment  the  most  angelic  of  her  tribe  may  enter  the 
room  with  a  still  struggling  bird  or  a  mouse,  and  with 
the  expression  of  a  saint  torture  it  to  death  on  the  carpet. 
Dogs  do  not  obtrude  their  taking  of  life ;  and  many  of 
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them  of  course  never  kill  at  all.  As  for  the  others,  for 
the  most  part  they  are  trained  to  kill  by  man,  and  at 
any  rate  they  like  the  quarry  to  have  some  sort  of  run 
for  its  money. 

To  tell  the  blunt  truth,  the  cat  has  to  be  loved  more 
for  its  failings  than  its  virtues.  It  is  never  heroic, 
except,  occasionally,  as  a  mother  ;  it  has  no  sense  of 
responsibility,  as  a  dog  has ;  it  protects  nothing  but 
itself.  Hence  in  a  way  the  cat-lovers  are  a  finer  type 
than  the  dog-lovers,  because  they  are  getting  nothing 
back.  Their  love  is  disinterested.  The  cat  will  never 
save  their  life,  never  refuse  to  leave  their  coffin,  never 
do  any  of  the  picturesque  things  in  the  books.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  steal  their  baby's  breath. 

I  have  owned  many  cats — or,  to  be  more  precise,  I 
have  lived  in  houses  in  which  a  number  of  cats  have 
from  time  to  time  consented  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep — 
and  I  have  had  agreeable  passages  of  flirtation  with 
all.  But  I  have  never  felt  any  security  in  their  affec- 
tions, nor  expected  any  return  for  my  endearments. 
Fondling  has  been  its  own  reward,  and  all  that  I  asked. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  will  admit  to  feeling  exceedingly 
proud  when  any  cat  has  singled  me  out  for  notice ; 
for,  of  course,  every  cat  is  really  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  room.  That  is  part  of  their  deadly 
fascination. 

The  best  cat  I  ever  had  any  share  in — and  by  this 
I  mean  the  cat  that  showed  me  most  attention — illus- 
trates the  detachment  of  the  creature ;  the  unbridge- 
able gulf  always  fixed  between  it  and  man,  the  sense 
of  insecurity  which  it  engenders.  It  was  a  blue  Persian, 
and  it  entered  the  front  door  one  day,  remained  for  a 
few  months,  during  which  it  enslaved  the  household, 
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and  then  as  suddenly  walked  out  and  was  never  heard 
of  again.  Of  such  is  the  nature  of  the  cat.  Caprice  is 
its  essence,  and  its  thoughts  are  always  elsewhere.  Its 
beautiful  body  may  be  on  your  lap,  but  its  soul  is  busy 
with  nocturnal  pacts  and  cruelties.  No  one  ever  said, 
"  The  more  I  see  of  men  the  more  I  like  cats  ". 

At  the  present  moment  the  only  cat  I  possess  is 
of  bronze  and  comes  from  Egypt,  and  was  fashioned 
2000  years  B.C.  It  resides  on  the  mantelpiece,  and 
I  often  stand  by  it  when  waiting  for  meals  and  think 
of  all  that  has  changed  since  it  was  made.  If  it  could 
reply,  I  should  ask  it  if  the  world  were  not,  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  very  Christian  place  in  those  days. 


1  HAD  heard  a  great  deal  about  Miss  Beam's 
school,  but  not  till  last  week  did  the  chance  come  to 
visit  it. 

The  cabman  drew  up  at  a  gate  in  an  old  wall,  about 
a  mile  out  of  the  town.  I  noticed  as  I  was  waiting  for 
him  to  give  me  change  that  the  Cathedral  spire  was 
visible  down  the  road.  I  rang  the  bell,  the  gate  auto- 
matically opened,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  pleasant 
garden  facing  a  square,  red,  ample  Georgian  house,  with 
the  thick  white  window-frames  flush  with  the  fagade 
that  to  my  mind  always  suggest  warmth  and  welcome 
and  stability.  There  was  no  one  in  sight  but  a  boy 
aged  about  nine,  with  his  eyes  covered  with  a  bandage, 
who  was  being  led  carefully  between  the  flower-beds  by 
a  girl  some  four  years  his  senior.  They  stopped,  and  the 
boy  evidently  asked  who  it  was  that  had  come  in,  and 
the  girl  seemed  to  be  describing  me  to  him.  Then  they 
passed  on,  and  I  entered  the  door  which  a  smiling  par- 
lour-maid— that  pretty  sight ! — was  holding  open. 

Miss  Beam  was  all  that  I  had  expected — middle-aged, 
authoritative,  kindly,  and  understanding.  Her  hair  was 
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beginning  to  turn  grey,  and  her  figure  had  a  fulness 
likely  to  be  comforting  for  a  homesick  child  to  look 
upon. 

We  talked  idly  for  a  little  while,  and  then  I  asked  her 
some  questions  as  to  her  scholastic  methods,  which  I 
had  heard  were  novel. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "we  don't  as  a  matter  of  fact  do 
much  teaching  here.  The  children  that  come  to  me 
— small  girls  and  smaller  boys — have  very  few  formal 
lessons :  no  more  than  is  needful  to  get  application  into 
them,  and  those  only  of  the  simplest — spelling,  adding, 
subtracting,  multiplying,  writing.  The  rest  Js  done  by 
reading  to  them  and  by  illustrated  discourses,  during 
which  they  have  to  sit  still  and  keep  their  hands  quiet. 
Practically  there  are  no  other  lessons  at  all." 

"But  I  have  heard  so  much,"  I  said,  "about  the 
originality  of  your  system." 

Miss  Beam  smiled.  "Ah,  yes,"  she  said.  "I  am 
coming  to  that.  The  real  aim  of  this  school  is  not  so 
much  to  instil  thought  as  thoughtfulness — humanity, 
citizenship.  That  is  the  ideal  I  have  always  had,  and 
happily  there  are  parents  good  enough  to  trust  me  to 
try  and  put  it  into  execution.  Look  out  of  the  window 
a  minute,  will  you." 

I  went  to  the  window,  which  commanded  a  large 
garden  and  playground  at  the  back. 

"What  do  you  see?  "  Miss  Beam  asked. 

"  I  see  some  very  beautiful  grounds,"  I  said,  "  and  a 
lot  of  jolly  children  ;  but  what  perplexes  me,  and  pains 
me  too,  is  to  notice  that  they  are  not  all  as  healthy  and 
active  as  I  should  wish.  As  I  came  in  I  saw  one  poor 
little  thing  being  led  about  owing  to  some  trouble  with 
his  eyes,  and  now  I  can  see  two  more  in  the  same  plight ; 
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while  there  is  a  girl  with  a  crutch  just  under  the 
window  watching  the  others  at  play.  She  seems  to  be 
a  hopeless  cripple." 

Miss  Beam  laughed.  "Oh,  no,"  she  said;  "she's  not 
lame,  really ;  this  is  only  her  lame  day.  Nor  are  those 
others  blind ;  it  is  only  their  blind  day."  I  must  have 
looked  very  much  astonished,  for  she  laughed  again. 
"  There  you  have  an  essential  part  of  our  system  in  a 
nutshell.  In  order  to  get  a 
real  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  misfortune  into 
these  young  minds  we  make 
them  participants  in  misfor- 
tune too.  In  the  course  of 
the  term  every  child  has  one 
blind  day,  one  lame  day,  one 
deaf  day,  one  maimed  day, 
one  dumb  day.  During  the 
blind  day  their  eyes  are  ban- 
daged absolutely,  and  it  is 
a  point  of  honour  not  to  peep. 
The  bandage  is  put  on  over- 
night ;  they  wake  blind.  This 
means  that  they  need  assistance  in  everything,  and 
other  children  are  told  off  to  help  them  and  lead  them 
about.  It  is  educative  to  both  of  them — the  blind  and 
the  helpers. 

"There  is  no  privation  about  it,"  Miss  Beam  con- 
tinued. "Every  one  is  very  kind,  and  it  is  really  some- 
thing of  a  joke,  although,  of  course,  before  the  day  is 
over  the  reality  of  the  affliction  must  be  apparent  even 
to  the  least  thoughtful.  The  blind  day  is  of  course 
really  the  worst,"  she  went  on,  "  but  some  of  the  children 
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tell  me  that  the  dumb  day  is  the  most  dreaded.  There, 
of  course,  the  child  must  exercise  will-power  only,  for 
the  mouth  is  not  bandaged.  .  .  .  But  come  down  into 
the  garden  and  see  for  yourself  how  the  children  like  it." 

Miss  Beam  led  me  to  one  of  the  bandaged  girls,  a 
little  merry  thing,  whose  eyes  under  the  folds  were,  I 
felt  sure,  as  black  as  ash-buds.  "  Here's  a  gentleman 
come  to  talk  to  you,"  said  Miss  Beam,  and  left  us. 

"Don't  you  ever  peep?"  I  asked,  by  way  of  an 
opening. 

"Oh  no,"  she  exclaimed;  "that  would  be  cheating. 
But  I'd  no  idea  it  was  so  awful  to  be  blind.  You  can't 
see  a  thing.  One  feels  one  is  going  to  be  hit  by  some- 
thing every  moment.  Sitting  down's  such  a  relief." 

"  Are  your  guides  kind  to  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Pretty  good.  Not  so  careful  as  I  shall  be  when  it's 
my  turn.  Those  that  have  been  blind  already  are  the 
best.  It's  perfectly  ghastly  not  to  see.  I  wish  you'd 
try ! " 

"  Shall  I  lead  you  anywhere  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said  ;  "  let's  go  for  a  little  walk.  Only 
you  must  tell  me  about  things.  I  shall  be  so  glad  when 
to-day's  over.  The  other  bad  days  can't  be  half  as  bad 
as  this.  Having  a  leg  tied  up  and  hopping  about  on  a 
crutch  is  almost  fun,  I  guess.  Having  an  arm  tied  up 
is  a  little  more  troublesome,  because  you  have  to  get 
your  food  cut  up  for  you,  and  so  on  ;  but  it  doesn't 
really  matter.  And  as  for  being  deaf  for  a  day,  I  shan't 
mind  that — at  least,  not  much.  But  being  blind  is  so 
frightening.  My  head  aches  all  the  time,  just  from 
dodging  things  that  probably  aren't  there.  Where  are 
we  now  ?  " 

"In  the    playground,"     I    said,    "going   towards    the 
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house.  Miss  Beam  is  walking  up  and  down  the  terrace 
with  a  tall  girl." 

"  What  has  the  girl  got  on  ? "  my  companion  asked. 

"A  blue  serge  skirt  and  pink  blouse." 

"  I  think  it's  Millie,"  she  said.      "  What  colour  hair  ?  " 

"  Very  light,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  that's  Millie.  She's  the  head  girl.  She's 
awfully  decent." 

"There's  an  old  man  tying  up  roses,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  that's  Peter.  He's  the  gardener.  He's  hun- 
dreds of  years  old ! " 

"  And  here  comes  a  dark  girl  in  red,  on  crutches." 

"Yes,"  she  said;  "that's  Beryl." 

And  so  we  walked  on,  and  in  'steering  this  little 
thing  about  I  discovered  that  I  was  already  ten  times 
more  thoughtful  than  I  had  had  any  notion  of,  and  also 
that  the  necessity  of  describing  the  surroundings  to 
another  makes  them  more  interesting. 

When  Miss  Beam  came  to  release  me  I  was  quite 
sorry  to  go,  and  said  so. 

I  returned  to  the  town  murmuring  (inaccurately  as 
ever)  the  lines  : — 

Can  I  see  another's  woe 
And  not  share  their  sorrow  too  ? 
O  no,  never  can  it  be, 
Never,  never,  can  it  be. 


LL  people  living  in  the 
country  are  liable  to 

be  asked  if  they  do  not  know  of  "  some  nice 
little  place  that  would  just  suit  us".  "For 
week-ends,  chiefly" — the  inquirer  usually 
adds.  "  A  kind  of  pied-a-terre,  you  know  " 
— the  inquirer  always  adds. 

Cautious,  self-protective  people  answer  No. 
Foolish,  gregarious  people  actually  try  to 
help. 

Addressing  that  large  and  growing  class, 
the  pied-a-terre  hunters,  I  would  say,  not  as 
a  potential  neighbour,  but  as  a  mere  coun- 
sellor and  very  platonic  friend,  that  I  have 
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recently  discovered  two  ways  of  acquiring  country 
places,  both  of  which,  although  no  doubt  neither  is  in- 
fallible, have  from  time  to  time  succeeded. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  a  fruitless  day  on  the  same  quest 
that  I  hit  upon  the  first  way.  After  tramping  many  miles 
in  vain,  I  was  fortunate  to  get  a  fly  at  the  village  inn  to 
drive  me  to  the  nearest  station.  I  don't  say  I  had  seen 
nothing  I  liked,  but  nothing  that  was  empty.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  had  seen  one  very  charming  place,  but 
every  window  had  a  curtain  in  it  and  the  chimneys  were 
sending  up  their  confounded  smoke.  In  other  words,  it 
was,  to  use  one  of  the  most  offensive  words  in  the 
language,  occupied.  Hence  I  was  in  a  bad  temper. 
None  the  less,  when  a  little  man  in  black  suddenly 
appeared  before  me  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  share 
my  cab  (and  its  fare),  I  agreed.  He  began  to  talk  at 
once,  and  having  disposed  of  the  weather  and  other  topics 
on  which  one  can  be  strictly  and  politely  neutral,  he  said 
that  his  business  took  him  a  good  deal  into  unfamiliar 
places. 

Being  aware  that  he  wished  it,  I  asked  him  what  his 
business  was. 

"I'm  an  unsettler,"  he  said. 

"An  unsettler?" 

"  Yes.  It's  not  a  profession  that  we  talk  much  about, 
because  the  very  essence  of  it  is  secrecy,  but  it's  genuine 
enough,  and  there  are  not  a  few  of  us.  Of  course,  we 
do  other  things  as  well,  such  as  insurance  agency,  but 
unsettling  pays  best." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  I  said. 

"Well,"  he  explained,  "it's  like  this.  Say  you  are 
thinking  of  moving  and  you  want  another  house.  You 
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can't  find  an  empty  one  that  you  like,  of  course.  No 
one  can.  But  you  differ  from  other  persons  in  being 
unwilling  to  make  a  compromise.  You  will  either  wait 
till  you  find  one  that  you  do  like,  or  you  will  go 
without.  Meanwhile  you  see  plenty  of  occupied  houses 
that  you  like,  just  as  every  one  else  does.  But  you 
differ  from  other  persons  in  being  unwilling  to  believe 
that  you  can't  have  what  you  want.  Do  you  follow 
me?" 

Naturally  I  followed  him  minutely,  because  he  was 
describing  my  own  case. 

"Very  well,  then,"  he  continued.  "This  makes  the 
unsettler's  opportunity.  You  return  to  the  agent  and 
tell  him  that  the  only  house  you  liked  is  (say)  a  white 
one  at  East  Windles. 

"  '  It  was  not  one  on  your  list/  you  say ;  '  in  fact,  it 
was  occupied.  It  is  the  house  on  the  left,  in  its  own 
grounds,  just  as  you  enter  the  village.  There  is  a  good 
lawn,  and  a  wonderful  clipped  yew  hedge.' 

"  '  Oh  yes,'  says  the  agent,  '  I  know  it :  it  used  to  be 
the  Rectory.' 

"  '  Who  lives  there  ?  '  you  ask. 

" '  An  old  lady  named  Burgess,'  says  the  agent — 
'  Miss  Burgess.' 

t: '  Would  she  leave  ?  '  you  ask. 

"  '  I  should  very  much  doubt  it/  si  ys  the  agent,  '  but 
I  could,  of  course,  sound  her.' 

"'  I'll  give  you  twenty-five  pounds,'  you  say,  'if  you 
can  induce  her  to  quit'  And  off  you  go. 

"It  is  then  that  the  unsettler  comes  in.  The  agent 
sends  for  me  and  tells  me  the  story  ;  and  I  get  to  work. 
The  old  lady  has  got  to  be  dislodged.  Now  what  is  it 
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that  old  ladies  most  dislike?  I  ask  myself.  It  depends, 
of  course ;  but  on  general  principles  a  scare  about  the 
water  is  safe,  and  a  rumour  of  ghosts  is  safe.  The 
water-scare  upsets  the  mistress,  the  ghost-scare  up- 
sets the  maids ;  and  when  one  can't  get  maids,  the 
country  becomes  impossible.  As  it  is,  she  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  them,  because  there's  no 
cinema  near. 

"Very  well,  then.  Having  decided  on  my  line  of 
action,  I  begin  to  spread  reports — very  cautiously,  of 
course,  but  with  careful  calculation,  and  naturally  never 
appearing  myself;  and  gradually,  bit  by  bit,  Miss 
Burgess  takes  a  dislike  to  the  place.  Not  always,  of 
course.  Some  tenants  are  most  unreasonable.  But 
sooner  or  later  most  of  them  fall  to  the  bait,  and  you 
get  the  house.  That's  my  profession." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  think  it's  a  blackguard  one." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  he  replied.     "  Live  and  let  live." 

"  It's  funny,  all  the  same,"  I  added,  "  that  I  should 
have  run  across  you,  because  I've  been  looking  for  a 
house  for  some  time,  and  the  one  I  liked  was  occupied." 

He  pulled  out  a  pocket-book.  "Yes?"  he  said, 
moistening  his  pencil. 

But  that  is  enough  of  him. 

So  much  for  my  first  way ;  which,  as  I  happen  to  know, 
has  succeeded,  at  any  rate  once.  Now  for  the  other, 
which  is  less  material.  In  fact,  some  people  might  call 
it  supernatural. 

I  was  telling  a  lady  about  my  friend  the  unsettler  and 
his  methods ;  but  she  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least 
impressed. 

"  All  very  well,"  she  said  ;  "but  there's  a  more  efficient 
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and  more  respectable  way  than  that.  And,"  she  added, 
with  a  significant  glance  at  her  husband,  and  not  without 
triumph  in  her  tones,  "  I  happen  to  know." 

She  sat  at  the  dinner-table  in  the  old  farm-house — 
"  modernized,"  as  the  agents  have  it,  "  yet  redolent  of 
old-world  charm  ".  By  modernized  they  mean  that  the 
rightful  occupiers — the  simple  agriculturists — had  gone 
for  ever,  and  well-to-do  artistic  Londoners  had  made 
certain  changes  to  fit  it  for  a  week-end  retreat  In 
other  words,  it  had  become  a  pied-d-terre.  Where  the 
country  folk  for  whom  all  these  and  smaller  cottages 
were  built  now  live,  who  shall  say  ?  Probably  in  mean 
streets ;  anyway,  not  here.  The  exterior  remains  often 
the  same,  but  inside,  instead  of  the  plain  furniture  of  the 
peasantry,  one  finds  wicker  arm-chairs  and  sofa-chairs, 
"art"  pottery,  Medici  prints,  all  the  right  books  and 
weekly  papers,  and  cigarettes. 

This  particular  farm-house  was  charming,  and  more 
individual.  An  ingle-nook,  Heal  furniture,  old-pattern 
cretonnes  and  chintzes,  an  etching  or  two,  a  Japanese 
print  or  two,  a  reproduction  of  a  John,  the  poems  of 
Mr.  Masefield,  a  French  novel,  the  New  Statesman,  and 
where  once  had  been  a  gun-rack  a  Delia  Robbia 
Madonna. 

"  It's  delightful,"  I  said ;  adding,  as  one  always  does  : 
"  How  did  you  get  to  hear  of  it  ?  " 

"  Hearing  of  it  wasn't  difficult,"  she  said,  "  because 
we'd  known  about  it  for  years.  The  trouble  was  to 
get  it" 

"It  wasn't  empty,  then?"  I  replied. 

"  No.  There  was  a  Mr.  Broom  here.  We  asked  him 
if  he  wanted  to  go,  and  he  said  No.  We  made  him  an 
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offer,  and  he  refused.  He  was  most  unreasonable." 
(It  was  the  same  word  that  the  unsettler  had  used.) 

I  agreed  :  "  Most  ". 

"So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  will  his  departure." 

"Will?" 

"  Yes.  Concentrate  our  thoughts  on  his  giving  notice, 
and  invite  our  friends  to  do  the  same.  I  wrote  scores 
of  letters  all  round,  impressing  this  necessity,  this 
absolute,  sacred  duty,  on  them.  I  asked  them  to  make 
a  special  effort  on  the  night  of  March  i8th,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  when  we  should  all  be  free.  It  sounds  rather 
dreadful,  but  I  always  hold  that  the  people  who  want  a 
house  most  are  best  fitted  to  have  it.  One  can't  be  too 
nice  in  such  matters." 

"  Well  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Well,  you'll  hardly  believe  it — and  I  shan't  be  a  bit 
vexed  if  you  don't — but  on  the  morning  of  the  2Oth  of 
March  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Broom  saying  that  he 
had  decided  to  leave,  and  we  could  have  the  first  call 
on  his  house.  It  was  too  wonderful.  I  don't  mind 
confessing  that  I  felt  a  little  ashamed.  I  felt  it  had 
been  too  easy." 

"  It  is  certainly  a  dangerous  power,"  I  said. 

"  I  hurried  round  to  see  him  before  he  could  change 
his  mind,"  she  continued  briskly.  " '  Do  you  really  want 
to  leave  ? '  I  asked  him.  '  Yes/  he  said.  '  Why  ?  '  I 
asked.  '  Well,'  he  said,  '  I  can't  tell  you  why.  I  don't 
know.  All  I  know  is  that  all  of  a  sudden  I  have  got 
tired  and  feel  vaguely  that  I  want  a  change.  I  am  quite 
sure  I  am  making  a  mistake  and  I'll  never  find  so  good 
a  place ;  but  there  it  is  :  I'm  going.'  I  assure  you  I  felt 
for  a  moment  inclined  to  back  out  altogether  and  advise 
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him  to  stay  on.  I  was  even  half-disposed  to  tell  him 
the  truth ;  but  I  pulled  myself  together.  And — well, 
here  we  are ! " 

"It's  amazing,"  I  said.  "You  must  either  have  very 
strong-minded  friends,  or  the  stars  have  played  very 
oddly  into  your  hands,  or  both." 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "but  there's  a  little  difficulty.  One 
has  to  be  so  careful  in  this  life." 

"One  has,"  I  fervently  agreed.      "But  what  is  it?" 

"Some  of  my  friends,"  she  explained,  "didn't  quite 
play  the  game.  Instead  of  willing,  as  I  explicitly  in- 
dicated, that  our  Mr.  Broom  should  leave  the  Manor 
Farm,  they  willed  merely  that  Mr.  Broom  should  leave 
his  house,  and  the  result  is  that  all  kinds  of  Mr.  Brooms 
all  over  the  country  have  been  giving  notice.  I  heard 
of  another  only  this  morning.  In  fact,  our  Mr.  Broom's 
brother  was  one  of  them.  It's  a  very  perilous  as  well 
as  a  useful  gift,  you  see.  But  we've  got  the  farm,  and 
that's  the  main  thing." 

She  smiled  the  smile  of  a  conqueror. 

"  But,"  remarked  another  of  the  guests,  who  had  told 
us  that  she  was  looking  for  a  pied-a-terre,  "there's  a 
catch  somewhere,  isn't  there  ?  Don't  you  see  any  weak 
point  ?  " 

Our  hostess  smiled  less  confidently.  "How?"  she 
asked  uneasily. 

"  Well,"  the  guest  continued,  "  suppose  ...  It 
couldn't,  I  mean,  be  in  better  hands.  For  the  moment. 
But  suppose  some  one  else  wanted  it?  Take  care. 
Willing  is  a  game  that  two  can  play  at." 

"You  don't  mean ?"  our  hostess  faltered. 

"I  do,  most  certainly,"  the  guest  replied.     "Directly 
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I  go  away  from  here  I  shall  make  a  list  of  my  most 
really  obstinate,  pushful  friends  to  help  me." 

"  But  that  would  be  most  unfair,"  said  our  hostess. 

"No  one  is  fair  when  hunting  the  pied-a-terre"  I 
reminded  her. 


is  odd  that  "Mondayish"  is 
the  only  word  which  the 
days  of  the  week  have  given  us ;  since  Monday  is  not 
alone  in  possessing  a  positive  and  peculiar  character. 
Why  not  "  Tuesdayish  "  or  "  Wednesdayish  "  ?  Each 
word  would  convey  as  much  meaning  to  me,  "  Tuesday- 
ish" in  particular,  for  Monday's  cardinal  and  repre- 
hensible error  of  beginning  the  business  week  seems 
to  me  almost  a  virtue  compared  with  Tuesday's  utter 
flatness.  To  begin  a  new  week  is  no  fault  at  all, 
although  tradition  has  branded  it  as  one.  To  begin  is 
a  noble  accomplishment ;  but  to  continue  dully,  to  be 
the  tame  follower  of  a  courageous  beginner,  to  be  the 
second  day  in  a  week  of  action,  as  in  Tuesday's  case 
— that  is  deplorable,  if  you  like. 

Monday  can  be  flat  enough,  but  in  a  different  way 
from  Tuesday.  Monday  is  flat  because  one  has  been 
idling,  perhaps  unconsciously  absorbing  notions  of  living 
like  the  lilies ;  because  so  many  days  must  pass  before 
the  week  ends  ;  because  yesterday  is  no  more.  But 
Tuesday  has  the  sheer  essential  flatness  of  nonentity ; 
Tuesday  is  nothing.  If  you  would  know  how  absolutely 
nothing  it  is,  go  to  a  week-end  hotel  at,  say,  Brighton, 
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and  stay  on  after  the  Saturday-to-Monday  population 
has  flitted.  On  Tuesday  you  touch  the  depths.  So 
does  the  menu — no  chef  ever  exerted  himself  for  a 
Tuesday  guest  Tuesday  is  also  very  difficult  to  spell, 
many  otherwise  cultured  ladies  putting  the  e  before  the 
u;  and  why  not?  What  right  has  Tuesday  to  any 
preference  ? 

With  all  its  faults,  Monday  has  a  positive  character. 
Monday  brings  a  feeling  of  revolt;  Tuesday,  the  base 
craven,  reconciles  us  to  the  machine.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  American  revivalists  in  London  held  no  meetings 
on  Mondays.  It  was  a  mark  of  their  astuteness ;  they 
knew  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  overcoming  the  Monday 
feeling  would  exhaust  the  greater  part  of  the  audience 
before  their  magnetism  began  to  have  play ;  while  a 
similarly  stubborn  difficulty  would  confront  them  in  the 
remaining  portion  sunk  in  apathy  by  the  thought  that  to- 
morrow would  be  Tuesday.  It  is  this  presage  of  certain 
tedium  which  has  robbed  Monday  evening  of  its  "glitter- 
ing star".  Yet  since  nothing  so  becomes  a  flat  day  as 
the  death  of  it,  Tuesday  evening's  glittering  star  (it  is 
Wordsworth's  phrase)  is  of  the  brightest — for  is  not  the 
dreary  day  nearly  done,  and  is  not  to-morrow  Wednesday 
the  bland? 

With  Wednesday,  the  week  stirs  itself,  turns  over, 
begins  to  wake.  There  are  matin6es  on  Wednesday ; 
on  Wednesday  some  of  the  more  genial  weekly  papers 
come  out.  The  very  word  has  a  good  honest  round  air 
—Wednesday.  Things,  adventures,  might  happen  very 
naturally  on  Wednesday  ;  but  that  nothing  ever  happened 
on  a  Tuesday  I  am  convinced.  In  summer  the  cricket 
matches  begin  on  Wednesday  and  you  are  sure  of  a  full 
day's  play,  and  it  is  a  day  on  which  one's  friends  are 
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usually  accessible.  On  Monday  they  may  not  have  re- 
turned from  the  country  ;  on  Friday  they  have  begun  to 
go  out  of  town  again ;  but  on  Wednesday  they  are  here, 
at  home — are  solid.  The  Derby  is  run  on  a  Wednesday. 

On  Thursday  the  week  falls  back  a  little ;  the  stirring 
of  Wednesday  is  forgotten ;  there  is  a  return  to  the  fold- 
ing of  the  hands.  I  am  not  sure  that  Thursday  has  not 
become  the  real  day  of  rest.  That  it  is  a  good  honest 
day  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  it.  It  is  certainly 
not  Thor's  day  any  longer — if  my  reading  of  the  character 
of  the  blacksmith-god  is  true.  There  is  nothing  strong 
and  downright  and  fine  about  it.  Compared  with 
Tuesday's  small  beer,  Thursday  is  almost  champagne ; 
but  none  the  less  they  are  related.  One  can  group  them 
together.  If  I  were  a  business  man,  I  should,  I  am  certain, 
sell  my  shares  at  a  loss  on  Monday  and  at  a  profit  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  but  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  I 
should  get  for  them  what  I  gave,  or  less. 

I  group  Friday  with  Wednesday  as  a  day  that  can 
be  friendly  to  me,  but  it  has  not  Wednesday's  quality. 
Wednesday  is  calm,  assured,  urbane  ;  Friday  allows  itself 
to  be  a  little  flurried  and  excited.  Wednesday  stands 
alone;  Friday  to  some  extent  throws  in  its  lot  with 
Saturday.  Friday  is  too  busy.  Too  many  papers  come 
out,  too  many  bags  are  packed,  on  Friday.  But  herein, 
of  course,  is  some  of  its  virtue :  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  the  forerunner  of  Saturday  and  Sunday.  I  f  anticipa- 
tion, as  philosophers  say,  is  better  than  the  realization, 
Friday  is  perhaps  the  best  day  of  the  week,  for  one  spends 
much  of  it  in  thinking  of  the  morrow  and  what  good 
it  should  bring  forth.  Friday's  greatest  merit  is  perhaps 
that  it  paves  the  way  to  Saturday  and  the  cessation  of 
work.  That  it  ever  was  really  unlucky  I  greatly  doubt 


THE  TOWN  WEEK 


And  so  we  come  to  Saturday  and  Sunday.     But  here 
the  analyst  falters,  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  pass  from 
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the  region  of  definable  days.  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  and  Friday,  these  are  days 
with  a  character  fixed  more  or  less  for  all.  But  Saturday 
and  Sunday  are  what  we  individually  make  of  them. 
For  most  of  us  Saturday  is  not  exactly  a  day  at  all,  it 
is  a  collection  of  hours,  part  work,  part  pleasure,  and  all 
restlessness.  It  is  a  day  that  we  plan  for,  and  therefore 
it  is  often  a  failure.  I  have  no  distinct  and  unvarying 
impression  of  Saturday,  except  that  trains  are  full  and 
late  and  shops  shut  too  early. 

Sunday  even  more  than  Saturday  is  different  as  people 
are  different.  To  the  godly  it  is  a  day  of  low  tones,  its 
minutes  go  by  muffled  ;  to  the  children  of  the  godly  it  is 
eternity.  To  the  ungodly  it  is  a  day  jeopardized  by  the 
barometer.  To  one  man  it  is  an  interruption  of  the 
week  ;  to  another  it  is  the  week  itself,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  days  are  but  preparations  for  it.  One  cannot 
analyse  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

But  Monday?  There  we  are  on  solid  ground  again. 
Monday — but  I  have  discussed  Monday  already :  that  is 
one  of  its  principal  characteristics,  that  it  is  always  coming 
round  again,  pretending  to  be  new.  It  is  always  the 
same  in  reality. 


OD — it  is  notorious — 
works  in  a  mysterious  way  to  get  morality  and  decency 
into  us  ;  which  Is  another  way  of  saying  that  not  all 
light  is  communicated  by  the  Episcopal  bench,  by  clerks 
in  holy  orders,  by  divines  who  do  not  conform,  or  by 
editors  at  Whitefield's  Tabernacle. 

The  other  day,  for  example,  I  had  lunch  with  a  very 
charming  actress  in  a  pleasant  restaurant. 

"  Rather  a  funny  thing  happened  the  last  time  I  was 
here,"  she  remarked. 

"Yes?"  I  replied  languidly. 

"About  you." 

"  Oh  !  "  I  said  with  animation.     "  Do  tell  me." 

"  It  was  also  at  lunch,"  she  explained.  "  The  people 
at  the  next  table  were  talking  about  you.  I  couldn't 
help  hearing  a  little.  A  man  there  said  he  had  met  you 
in  Shanghai." 

"  Not  really !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes.     He  met  you  in  Shanghai.' 
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"  That's  frightfully  interesting,"  I  said.  "  What  did 
he  say  about  me  ?  " 

"That's  what  I  couldn't  hear,"  she  replied.  "You 
see,  I  had  to  pay  some  attention  to  my  own  crowd.  I 
only  caught  the  word  'delightful'." 

Ever  since  she  told  me  this  I  have  been  turning  it 
over  in  my  mind ;  and  it  is  particularly  vexing  not  to 
know  more.  "  Delightful  "  can  be  such  jargon  and 
mean  nothing — or,  at  any  rate,  nothing  more  than 
amiability.  Still,  that  is  something,  for  one  is  not 
always  amiable,  even  when  meeting  strangers.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  might  be,  from  this  man,  the  highest  praise. 

The  whole  thing  naturally  leads  to  thought,  because 
I  have  never  been  farther  east  than  Athens  in  my  life. 

What  did  the  man  mean  ?  Can  we  possibly  visit 
other  cities  in  our  sleep  ?  Has  each  of  us  an  alter  ego, 
who  can  really  behave — elsewhere  ? 

Whether  we  have  or  not,  I  know  that  this  information 
about  my  Shanghai  double  is  going  to  be  a  great  nuis- 
ance to  me.  It  is  going  to  change  my  character.  In 
fact,  it  has  already  begun  to  change  it.  Let  me  give 
you  an  example. 

Only  yesterday  I  was  about  to  be  very  angry  with 
a  telegraph  boy  who  brought  back  a  telegram  I  had 
despatched  about  two  hours  earlier,  saying  that  it  could 
not  be  delivered  because  it  was  insufficiently  addressed. 
Obviously  it  was  not  the  boy's  fault,  for  he  belonged  to 
our  country  post  office,  and  the  telegram  had  been  sent 
to  London  and  was  returned  from  there ;  and  yet  I 
started  to  abuse  that  boy  as  though  he  were  not  only 
the  Postmaster-General  himself  but  the  inventor  of 
red-tape  into  the  bargain.  And  all  for  a  piece  of  care- 
lessness of  my  own. 
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And  then  suddenly  I  remembered  Shanghai  and  how 
delightful  I  was  there.  And  I  shut  up  instantly,  and 
apologized,  and  rewrote  the  message,  and  gave  the  boy 
a  shilling  for  himself.  If  one  could  be  delightful  in 
Shanghai  one  must  be  delightful  at  home  too. 

And  so  it  is  going  to  be.  There  is  very  little  fun  for 
me  in  the  future,  and  all  because  of  that  nice-mannered 
double  in  Shanghai  whom  I  must  not  disgrace.  For  it 
would  be  horrible  if  one  day  a  lady  told  him  that  she 
had  overheard  some  one  who  had  met  him  in  London 
and  found  him  to  be  a  bear. 
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NCE  upon  a  time,"  said  the  Sun,  "  there 
was  a  meadow  surrounded  by  a  flint  wall,  where  I  caused 
the  buttercups  to  shine  like  burnished  gold,  and  where 
the  grass  was  high  and  green  and  as  long  as  the  pony 
and  the  donkey  who  inhabited  the  meadow  would  allow 
it  to  be.  Here  and  there  was  a  cowslip  ;  while  near  the 
house  were  hen-coops  with  old  hens  in  them  whose 
anxious  heads  protruded  through  the  bars  querulously 
shouting  instructions  to  their  fluffy  children. 

"Such,"  said  the  Sun,  "was  the  meadow,  which  was 
most  interesting  to  me  chiefly  because  it  was  the  play- 
ground of  a  small  but  very  vigorous  and  restless  boy 
named  Nobby,  whose  merry  inquiring  face  it  gave  me 
peculiar  pleasure  to  tan  and  to  freckle. 

"A  small  boy  can  do,"  said  the  Sun,  "a  thousand 
things  in  a  meadow  like  this,  even  without  the  company 
of  a  donkey  and  a  pony  ;  and  Nobby  did  them  all ;  while 
his  collection  of  performing  wood-lice  was  unique. 
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"But  a  morning  came  when  he  was  absent.  1  was 
shining  at  my  best,  the  buttercups  were  glowing,  there 
was  even  an  aeroplane  manoeuvring  in  the  blue — which 
is  still,  I  notice,  a  certain  lure  both  to  young  and  old — 
but  no  Nobby.  The  wood-lice  crept  about  or  rolled 
themselves  into  balls,  all  unnoticed  and  immune. 

"'This  is  very  odd,'  I  heard  the  pony  say;  'he's 
never  neglected  us  before.' 

" '  Passing  strange,'  said  the  donkey,  who  affected  archaic 
speech.  'And  on  so  blithe  and  jocund  a  morn  too.' 

"  So  saying  they  resumed  their  everlasting  meal,  but 
continually  turned  their  eyes  to  the  garden-gate  through 
which  Nobby  would  have  to  pass.  I  also  kept  my  eyes 
wide  for  him ;  but  all  in  vain ;  and  what  made  it  more 
perplexing  was  that  Nobby's  mother  came  in  and  fed 
the  chickens,  and  Nobby's  aunt  came  in  with  a  rug  and 
a  book  and  settled  down  to  be  comfortable ;  and  that 
meant  that  the  boy  was  not  absent  on  a  visit  to  the 
town,  because  one  of  them  would  have  gone  too. 

" '  That  settleth  it,'  said  the  donkey,  who  had,  for  an 
ass,  quite  a  lot  of  sense :  '  Nobby  is  ill  of  some  malady, 
not,  I  trust,  grievous'." 

"The  donkey  was  right — or  approximately  so,  as  I 
afterwards  found  out.  Nobby  was  ill.  That  is  to  say, 
he  was  in  bed,  because  that  morning  he  had  sneezed — 
not  through  looking  up  at  me,  but  for  no  reason  at  all — 
and  his  mother,  who  was  a  very  careful  mother,  had  at 
once  fetched  the  clinical  thermometer  and  taken  his 
temperature,  and  behold  it  was  a  hundred.  So  Nobby 
was  not  allowed  to  get  up,  but  now  lay  there  watching 
my  rays  outside,  and  listening  to  the  buzz  of  the  aero- 
plane, and  longing  to  be  out  in  the  meadow  with  the 
donkey  and  the  pony  and  the  wood-lice. 
3 
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"That,  however,  would  never  do ;   for  'It  all  comes," 
his  mother  had  said,  '  of  sitting  about  in  that  long  grass 


"  Nobby's  mother  came  in  and  fed  the  chickens." 

so  much,  and  so  early  in  the  year  too' — a  line  of  argu- 
ment hardly  likely  to  appeal  to  a  small  and  vigorous 
boy  who  does  not  reckon  summer  by  dates  and  to  whom 
prudence  is  as  remote  as  matrimonial  responsibility. 
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"Anyway,"  said  the  Sun,  "  he  was  paying  for  it  now, 
for  was  he  not  in  bed  and  utterly  sick  of  it,  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  out  and  about  and,  warmed  and 
cheered  by  me,  completely  jolly?  Moreover,  he  didn't 
feel  ill.  No  self-respecting  boy  would,  of  course,  admit 
to  feeling  ill  ever ;  but  Nobby  was  genuinely  unconscious 
of  anything  wrong  at  all.  Not,  however,  until  his  tem- 
perature went  down  would  he  be  allowed  to  get  up ; 
that  was  the  verdict.  But  that  was  not  all.  Until  it 
came  down  he  would  be  allowed  nothing  but  slops  to 
eat. 
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"  His  mother  took  his  temperature  again  before  lunch, 
and  it  was  still  a  hundred  ;  and  then  at  about  half-past 
four,  when  human  beings,  I  understand,  get  a  little 
extra  feverish,  and  it  was  still  a  hundred  ;  and  then  at 
last  came  the  night,  and  Nobby  went  to  sleep  confident 
that  to-morrow  would  re-establish  his  erratic  blood. 

"  On  the  morrow  he  woke  long  before  anyone  else," 
said  the  Sun,  "  and  sat  up  and  saw  that  I  was  shining 
again,  without  the  vestige  of  a  cloud  to  bother  me,  and 
he  felt  his  little  body  to  see  how  hot  it  was,  and  was 
quite  sure  that  at  last  he  was  normal  again,  but  he 
couldn't  tell  until  his  mother  was  up  and  about.  I  got 
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a  moment's  glimpse  of  him  as  he  stood  at  the  window, 
and  then  lost  him  again.  It  made  me  feel  very  sad. 

"The  weary  hours  went  by,  and  at  last  his  mother 
came  in  just  before  breakfast  with  the  thermometer  in 
her  hand. 

" '  I'm  certain  I'm  all  right  to-day,'  I  heard  Nobby 
say.  '  I  feel  quite  cool  everywhere.' 

"But,  alas  and  alack,"  said  the  Sun,  "he  was  a 
hundred  still. 

"'  My  poor  mite!'  his  mother  exclaimed,  and  Nobby 
burst  into  tears. 

"'  Mayn't  I  get  up?  Mayn't  I  get  up?'  he  moaned  ; 
'  I  feel  so  frightfully  fit.'  But  his  mother  said  no,  not 
till  the  temperature  had  gone  down.  You  see,"  added 
the  Orb  of  Day,  "  when  Nobbies  are  only-sons  and 
those  only-sons'  fathers  are  fighting  the  enemy,  mothers 
have  to  be  more  than  commonly  cautious  and  particular. 
You  will  wonder  perhaps  why  she  didn't  send  for  the 
doctor,  but  it  was  for  two  reasons,  both  womanly  ones, 
and  these  were  that  (a)  she  didn't  like  the  locum,  her 
own  doctor  being  also  at  the  War,  and  (fr)  she  believed 
in  bed  and  nursing  as  the  best  cure  for  almost  everything. 

"And  so  all  through  another  long  day — and  when 
you  are  vigorous  and  robust,  like  Nobby,  and  accus- 
tomed to  every  kind  of  impulsive  and  adventurous 
activity,  day  can  be,  in  bed,  appallingly  long — Nobby 
was  kept  a  prisoner,  always  with  his  temperature  at 
a  hundred,  and  always  with  nothing  to  bite,  and  growing 
steadily  more  and  more  peevish  and  difficult,  so  much 
so  that  his  mother  became  quite  happy  again,  because 
it  is  very  well  known  that  when  invalids  are  testy  and 
impatient  with  their  nurses  they  are  getting  better. 

"  But  when  on  the  third  morning,  although  Nobby's 
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manners  had  become  too  horrible  for  words,  his  tempera- 
ture was  still  a  hundred,  his  mother  began  to  be  alarmed 
again.  'It's  very  strange,'  she  said  to  her  sister,  'but 
he  seems  perfectly  well  and  cool,  and  yet  the  ther- 
mometer makes  him  still  a  hundred.  What  do  you 
think  we  ought  to  do  ? ' 

"  Nobby's  aunt,  who  was  a  wise  woman,  although 
unmarried,  went  up  and  examined  her  nephew  for  her- 
self. '  He  certainly  looks  all  right  to  me,'  she  said, '  and 


"  And  the  gardener  was  a  hundred." 

he  feels  all  right  too.  Do  you  think  that  the  thermometer 
might  be  faulty?  Let  me  try  it;'  and  with  these  words 
Nobby's  aunt  shook  the  thermometer  down  and  then  put 
it  under  her  tongue  and  gave  it  a  good  two  minutes,  and 
behold  it  said  a  hundred  ;  and  then  Nobby's  mother  shook 
it  down  and  tried  it  and  gave  it  a  good  two  minutes,  and 
behold  it  said  a  hundred ;  and  the  cook  was  a  hundred 
too,  and  the  gardener  was  a  hundred,  and  the  girl  who 
came  in  to  help  was  a  hundred,  and  probably  the  donkey 
would  have  been  a  hundred,  and  the  pony  a  hundred,  if 
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they  had  been  tested,  because  a  hundred  was  the  ther- 
mometer's humorous  idea  of  normal  ;  and  so,"  added  the 
Sun,  "  Nobby's  mother  and  aunt  rushed  upstairs  two  or 
three  at  a  time,  having  a  great  sense  of  justice,  and  pulled 
him  out  of  bed  and  dressed  him  and  hugged  him  and 
told  him  to  be  happy  once  more. 

"And  a  couple  of  seconds  after  this,"  said  the  Sun, 
bringing  the  story  to  a  close,  "  I  saw  him  again." 


7%oua/its  at 


Y  acquaintance  among  ferrymen  is  not  ex- 
tensive, but  I  cannot  remember  any  that  were  cheerful. 
Perhaps  there  are  none.  The  one  over  there,  on  the 
other  side,  who  is  being  so  deliberate — he  certainly  has 
no  air  of  gaiety. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  reasons  for  this  lack  of  mirth. 
To  begin  with,  a  boat  on  a  river  is  normally  a  vehicle  of 
pleasure ;  but  the  ferryman's  boat  is  a  drudge.  Then, 
the  ordinary  course  of  a  boat  on  a  river  is  up  or  down, 
between  banks  that  can  provide  excitement,  and  around 
bends,  each  one  of  which  may  reveal  adventure  ;  but  the 
ferryman's  boat  must  constantly  cross  from  side  to  side, 
always  from  the  same  spot  to  the  same  spot  and  back 
again,  which  is  subversive  of  joy.  All  that  the  ferryman 
knows  of  the  true  purposes  of  a  river  he  gains  from  ob- 
servation of  others,  who  gaily  pass  him,  pulling  with  the 
stream  or  against  it,  and  singing,  perhaps,  as  they  row. 
Did  a  ferryman  ever  sing?  There  was,  when  I  was  a 
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boy,  a  pretty  song  about  Twickenham  Ferry,  but  my 
recollection  is  that  it  was  the  passenger  who  sang :  not, 
I  fancy,  in  the  boat,  but  before  he  entered  it.  If  my 
memory  is  right,  the  fact  is  significant.  In  the  actual 
company  of  such  taciturnity  and  gloom,  who  could 
carol ? 

The  ferryman,  again,  must  never  leave  his  post.  All 
the  world  may  go  wayfaring,  but  not  he.  To  cross  a 
river  is  in  itself  nothing  ;  but  to  come,  from  somewhere 
unknown,  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  cross  it,  and  pass  on 
to  unknown  bournes  on  the  other  side — that  is  an  enter- 
prise, and  that  is  what  every  one  but  the  ferryman  is 
doing.  I  have  written  elsewhere — it  is  a  recurring 
theme  of  sympathy — of  the  servants  of  the  traveller  who 
live  by  helping  him  on  his  eventful  way  but  never  partici- 
pate in  any  wanderings — railway  porters,  for  example — 
and  the  ferryman  is  perhaps  chief,  because  so  much  of 
the  very  matter  of  romance — a  running  stream — comes 
into  his  daily  routine.  There  he  is,  in  the  open  air,  with 
the  breeze  to  fan  and  lure  him,  and  the  racing  clouds  to 
lift  his  thoughts,  and  the  exciting  sound  of  water  in  his 
ears :  all  the  enticements  to  rove,  but  he  must  not  be 
a  rover.  For  the  rest  of  us  (as  it  must  seem  to  him), 
exploration ;  for  himself,  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
known ! 

And  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  ferrymen  that  when  you 
want  them  they  are  (like  this  reluctant  fellow)  always 
on  the  other  side.  Not  from  any  natural  desire  to  annoy, 
but  through  a  whim  of  the  gods ;  yet  how  it  must  add 
fuel  to  their  misanthropic  fire !  If  every  journey  were 
with  a  passenger,  the  ferryman  might  be  a  shade  more 
cheerful,  even  though  the  payment  is  so  trifling.  Was 
there  ever  a  rich  ferryman  ?  Has  a  whimsical  million- 


aire  ever  played  at  being  a  ferryman?     Has  a  Carnegie 
ever  left  a  ferryman  a  legacy  ? 


"  When  you  want  them  they  are  always  on  the  other  side." 

And  then  the  brevity  of  their  companionships !  Not 
that  most  ferrymen  seem  to  desire  human  intercourse ; 
but  perhaps  they  did  once,  before  the  monotony  of  their 
task  soured  them.  Down  to  the  boat  come  the  strangers 
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from  the  great  world  —  young  or  old,  forbidding  or 
beautiful,  ardent  or  pensive — and  howsoever  the  ferry- 
man would  like  to  hold  them  and  talk  with  them,  no 
sooner  does  the  boat  touch  the  farther  bank  than  they 
are  off  again !  Does  not  that  make  for  a  certain 
moroseness  ? 

And  what  was  the  ferryman  before  he  was  a  ferry- 
man? For  seldom,  I  should  guess,  is  his  an  hereditary 
post.  Some  kind  of  failure  normally  precedes ;  and 
there  again  is  cause  for  reticence. 

Such  friends  as  ferrymen  possess  are  usually  dumb 
animals.  I  have  known  more  than  one  who  carried  his 
dog  with  him ;  and  once,  on  the  Wye,  I  met  one  whose 
companion  was  a  goose.  No  matter  how  often  the 
crossing  had  to  be  made,  the  goose  made  it  too.  I  used 
the  ferry  several  times,  and  we  were  never  without  this 
escort ;  and  the  ferryman  (who,  I  am  bound  to  remark, 
humiliating  though  it  be,  propelled  his  boat  from  side 
to  side,  not  with  honest  oars,  but  by  means  of  a  rope) 
emerged  sufficiently  from  his  apathy  to  praise  the  bird's 
fidelity.  "  Here,"  thought  I,  "is  surely  the  material  for 
a  pertinent  apologue.  .  '  The  Ferryman  and  the  Goose ' : 
the  very  title  is  ^Esopian.  Or — to  be  more  satirical — 
the  title  might  be  '  The  Ferryman  and  the  Swan,'  the 
point  being  that  he  thought  it  was  a  swan,  but  in  reality 
it  was  only  a  goose."  But  I  had  no  further  inspiration. 
And  yet,  by  a  practised  homilist,  a  good  deal  could  be 
done  with  it  with  which  to  score  off  poor  human  nature. 
"Ah!  my  friends" — surely  it  is  fittest  for  the  pulpit, 
after  all  ? — "Ah  !  my  friends,  may  not  each  of  us  be  as 
much  in  error  as  that  poor  deluded  ferryman  ?  Let  us 
search  our  hearts  and  answer  truthfully  the  questions : 
Do  we  know  our  friends  as  we  ought?  Does  not  their 
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flattery  perhaps  blind  us  to  their  mediocrity?  In  short, 
are  they  swans  or  geese  ?  " 

Ferrymen 

But  here  is  our  man  at  last !  On  close  inspection, 
how  dismal  he  looks  ! 


THLBODRSE 


E  were   talking   about   the   really  difficult 

things  of  life. 

"The  most  difficult  thing  I  know,"  said 
the  plaintive  man,  "is  to  pay  a  distant  bill  for  6s.  6d.," 
and  at  once  was  started  a  discussion  on  money  which 
revealed  a  number  of  curious  peculiarities  and  unexpected 
grudgings. 

"For  6s.  6d.,"  the  plaintive  man  continued,  "is  too 
small  a  sum  for  a  cheque,  and  that  means  facing  all  the 
appalling  difficulties  of  the  post-office.  You  know,  I 
suppose,  what  post-offices  are?  Everything  about  them 
is  distasteful  to  me.  The  assistants  on  whose  faces  is 
written  the  knowledge  that  no  amount  of  zeal  over 
their  sales  can  ever  make  any  difference  to  them,  as 
it  no  doubt  does  in  such  a  firm  as  that  which  writes  the 
same  article  every  day  for  all  the  evening  papers ;  the 
unreadiness  of  anyone  to  serve  you  ;  your  own  indecision 
as  to  where  you  ought  to  stand  to  be  served  ;  your  reluct- 
ance to  interrupt  the  assistant's  private  studies ;  the 
over-crowding ;  the  under  ventilation.  None  the  less," 
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he  went  on,  "  the  horrid  fact  remains  that  a  postal  order 
has  to  be  obtained  and  paid  for,  and  the  paying  for  it  is 
hardly  less  objectionable  than  the  visit  to  the  post-office, 
for  6s.  6d.  belongs  to  one  of  the  groups  of  coins  which 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  part  with  under  a  stiff  wrench. 

"No  doubt  every  one  has  such  groups.  I  know  only 
too  well  what  mine  are.  I  am  not  generous  or  a  spend- 
thrift, but  sums  up  to  35.  6d.  I  can  dispense  without  any 
noticeable  twinges.  Sums  between  a  penny  and  33.  6d. 
are,  when  I  have  them,  at  the  disposal  of  my  friends,  and 
I  can  even  produce  33.  6d.  twice  within  a  short  period 
and  not  blench.  Any  of  you  men  here  who  came  to  me 
at  any  time  and  said,  '  Lend  me  33.  6d./  would  at  once 
get  it :  although  I  hope  you  won't  ask.  But  t  look  very 
long  at  53.  or  73.  They  are  sums  I  like  to  retain.  I 
feel  that  I  am  the  best  caretaker  for  them.  The  odd 
thing  is  that  my  pocket  can  be  depleted  of  small  sums 
making  up  75.  two  or  three  times  over ;  but  I  can't  pay 
out  73.  in  the  lump.  Yet  ten-shilling  notes,  although  I 
am  never  reckless  with  them,  I  can  transfer  from  my  own 
hand  to  another's  without  grief.  Immediately  after  the 
ten  shillings,  however,  I  stop  again.  The  idea  of  paying 
out  us.  6d.,  say,  or  I2s.  or  133.  6d.  or  145.  6d.  is  intensely 
repugnant  to  me :  all  at  once,  I  mean ;  I  can  do  it  piece- 
meal only  too  easily,  but  not  at  a  blow.  The  thought 
of  iis.  6d.  going  bang  is  unendurable.  Yet  after  155.  I 
weaken  again,  but  only  if  I  pay  in  paper.  For  by  that 
time  one  realizes  that  the  game  is  up ;  the  pound  note  is 
smashed  and  any  change  you  get  from  it  is  all  sheer 
profit.  Hence  I  can  pay  173.  6d.  for  a  thing  with  com- 
posure, because  I  am  making  half  a  crown  out  of  the 
deal.  But  ask  me  to  add  together  small  coins  to  the 
amount  of  175.  6d.  and  see  me  refuse !  Not  to  be  done. 
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"  But  the  pound  note  is  the  limit.  After  that  I  am  in- 
capable of  paying  in  cash.  It  is  then  that  the  cheque-book 
begins  its  useful  life.  I  can  write  a  cheque  without  turn- 
ing a  hair  for  any  amount  between  one  pound  and  five  ; 
but  after  that  my  paying  capacity  ceases.  All  else  is 
drawn  from  me  only  by  torture,  with  blood  and  tears  in 
its  wake." 

The  plaintive  man  paused.  "  Such,"  he  said,  "  is  my 
currency  creed." 

"  I  am  not  conscious,"  said  the  thin  man,  "  of  any  of 
those  distinctions  and  shades. 
To  me  money  is  a  hardly  won 
commodity  which  I  consistently 
hate  to  transfer  to  others.  Yet 
I  have  so  far  got  over  this  ob- 
jection that  I  do  all  day  long 
pay  it  out  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  life.  One  thing,  however,  I 
cannot  do :  I  cannot  buy  rail- 
way tickets  of  over  a  pound. 
Hence  I  never  travel  far  and 
I  simply  cannot  bring  myself 
to  do  it  The  Continent  is  closed  to  me  ;  and  a  glance 
at  the  fares  in  the  A. B.C.  will  show  you  in  a  moment 
what  towns  and  villages  I  shall  never  see  in  my  own 
land." 

"Well,"  said  the  short  man,  "  I  can  pay  for  tickets  all 
right ;  but  what  I  hate  paying  for  most  is  food.  Because, 
of  course,  that's  wrong.  Our  food  ought  to  be  given  to 
us.  But  most  do  I  resent  the  price  of  apples.  Apples, 
above  all  things,  should  be  free.  The  idea  of  having 
to  pay  for  an  apple  infuriates  me,  particularly  in 
restaurants,  where  they  are  often  sixpence  each." 


never  leave  this  country. 
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"The  measure  of  all  men's  generosity/'  said  the  quiet 
man  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  "  is  their  willingness  to  pay 
for  fruit  and  flowers." 

"  Well,  personally,"  said  the  stout  man,  "  I  always  think 
the  height  of  illicit  payment  is  reached  in  the  charge  made 
to  enter  Tattersall's  ring.  For  obviously  one  should  be 
paid  to  go  there,  since  it  exists  only  that  one  may  be 
induced  to  part.  I  would  go  to  any  extreme  to  avoid 
paying  that  iniquitous  pound." 

The  conversation  reminded  me  of  my  own  financial 
limitations.  It  is  my  destiny  to  be  unable  to  sell  any- 
thing. I  can  buy,  but  I  cannot  sell. 

I  will  give  you  an  example.  Suppose  that  I  want  a 
dog.  It  matters  very  little  what  kind  of  a  dog ;  but  a 
dog.  I  ask  advice  and  find  that  there  is  no  dog  so  popular 
as  a  bob-tailed  sheep-dog — blue,  old  English  and  so  forth. 
"Get  a  good  one,"  says  the  counsellor,  and — this  is  all 
supposition,  of  course — I  do  so.  There  is  no  difficulty, 
not  the  least.  The  world  is  suddenly  full  of  people  with 
the  best  bob-tailed  sheep-dogs  to  sell.  I  select  a  breeder, 
write  to  him,  choose  a  particularly  promising  pup  and 
send  a  cheque  for  it.  How  much?  Five  guineas,  let 
us  say.  Nothing  is  easier  than  this.  I  am  on  my  own 
ground  :  I  am  buying. 

Suppose  next  that  after  a  couple  of  years,  during  which 
time  the  dog  has  been  trained  to  work  with  the  flock,  I 
want  to  sell  him.  For  any  reason — he  is  too  big,  too 
clumsy,  he  breaks  too  many  flowers,  he  eats  too  much 
money ;  or  say  that  the  shepherd  who  has  trained  him 
has  left  the  neighbourhood  and  did  not  need  him  any 
more,  and  the  dog  moped  when  not  in  his  company. 

Say  what  you  like :  the  point  is  that  he  has  to  go ; 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  me  to  become  a  seller — what 
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then?  You  would  fancy  that  the  fashion  in  dogs  not 
having  changed  in  the  interval,  sheep-dogs  were  still 
marketable.  Perhaps  they  are  ;  but  not  mine.  He  cost 
five  guineas,  I  said,  when  a  pup.  He  is  now  trained  and 
tried  :  surely  he  is  worth  eight  ?  1  advertise  him  at  that 
and  get  no  replies.  I  advertise  again  at  six  and  get  no 
replies.  He  has  a  pedigree,  we  will  assume,  a  yard  long. 


"  If  Vd  bin  a  Pickenese  now,  or  a  poodle  !  " 

I  advertise  him  at  four  and  get  no  replies.  I  offer  him 
to  his  original  breeder,  recalling  the  circumstances  of  the 
purchase,  but  he  answers  that  he  cannot  trace  the  transac- 
tion and  does  not  want  to  purchase,  anyway.  I  advertise 
him  at  three  guineas  and  receive  two  replies — both  from 
shepherds :  poor  men,  as  they  are  careful  to  point  out — 
offering  one  pound  if  he  satisfies  on  trial.  I  let  each 
know  that  I  am  willing  to  senoj  the  dog — both  are,  of 
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course,  living  a  long  way  off  and  the  fare  and  trouble 
would  cost  five  shillings — and  neither  replies  again. 

Then  I  advertise  no  more,  but  put  the  news  about  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  a  sheep-dog  is  for  sale,  and  still 
I  get  no  replies.  I  ask  my  friends  if  they  want  a  dog, 
and  all  say  No,  except  one  man  who  would  not  mind 
one  as  a  gift.  The  end  of  it  is  that  the  dog  remains  on 
my  hands  and  continues  to  do  damage  and  mope  and  eat 
money.  Meanwhile  the  breeder  from  whom  I  bought 
him  is  selling  sheep-dogs  all  day  long,  and  The  Exchange 
and  Mart  is  full  of  traffic  in  sheep-dogs.  And  mine  is  as 
good  as  any  of  them,  and  probably  a  good  deal  cheaper, 
but  he  will  be  on  my  hands  for  ever.  And  all  because  it 
is  my  destiny  not  to  be  able  -to  sell — only  to  buy. 

I  chose  a  sheep-dog  as  an  example  because  it  is  apt. 
But  there  are  other  things  as  striking.  I  can  take  a 
house  with  any  man  ;  but  can  1  let  it  ?  No.  I  can  buy 
shares  ;  but  can  I  sell  them  at  anything  but  a  loss?  No. 
I  buy  old  books,  and  their  value  instantly  drops.  I  buy 
water-colours,  and  no  one  but  myself  has  the  faintest 
desire  to  possess  them.  And  all  the  time  I  am  meeting 
men  whose  sole  activity  in  life  is  to  pick  up  this  and  that 
bargain  and  reap  fifty  per  cent  on  it.  So  diversified  we 
are ;  so  many  of  us  are  there  to  make  up  this  little  world. 


HE  paper,"  said  Dr.  Blossom,  his  spec- 
tacles positively  glinting  with  satisfaction, 
"  has  been  carefully  planned  to  meet  a  long-felt  want. 
I  have  given  immense  thought  to  the  matter.  Look  for 
yourself." 

He  handed  me  a  copy. 

"  But  first,"  he  said,  "  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  tell  you 
how  it  originated.  You  must  know  that  before  I  retired 
and  entered  upon  the  present  scheme,  I  had  a  very 
extensive  practice  in  a  great  Flat  centre  of  London. 
Where  there  are  flats,  as  you  may  have  observed,  there 
are  babies ;  for  flats  are  largely  the  homes  of  those 
delightful  people,  on  Sundays  and  in  the  evenings 
rarely  seen  apart,  whom  we  refer  to  as  young  couples." 

The  old  gentleman's  spectacles  again  glistened  with 
goodwill  to  man  as  he  said  these  words. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  had  during  the 
past  ten  years  an  average  of  three  births  a  week,  almost 
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all  in  a  square  mile  of  mansions,  and  many  of  them,  a 
great  proportion  of  them,  first  children." 

His  glasses  glistened  again. 

"  Ah,"  he  went  on,  "  it  is  the 
first  children  that  count !  " 

He  sighed. 

"  And  this,"  he  said,  "  brings 
me  to  my  point  My  point  is 
that  no  matter  what  the  ordi- 
nary person  says,  whether  it  is 
the  father  or  the  father-in-law, 
the  mother  or  the  mother-in- 
law,  the  nurse  or  the  doctor,  or 
anyone  else :  no  matter  who 
it  is  that  speaks,  or  what  the 
superlatives  that  are  employed, 
no  baby  is  admired  sufficiently 
to  please  the  mother.  There, 
sir,  you  have  the  kernel  of  the 
whole  matter. 

"  In  my  large  practice,"  Dr. 
Blossom  continued,  "  I  natur- 
ally observed  this  difficulty — 
indeed,  it  was  forced  upon  me 
daily,  for  with  all  my  en- 
deavours I  also  have  constantly 
fallen  short  of  what  is  expected 
of  me  ;  and  when,  the  other 
day,  I  retired,  I  determined  to 
spend  my  leisure  in  doing  what 
I  could  to  make  those  poor 
famished  young  mothers  happier.  I  would,  I  said,  in- 
vent some  method  of  praising  their  babies  adequately, 
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or,  if  not  adequately — for  that,  of  course,  is  impossible 
— more  acceptably." 

He  pointed  to  the  paper  in  my  hand,  which  as  yet  I 
had  had  no  opportunity  to  open. 

"  Now,  sir,"  he  said,  "  you  know  the  persistent  fascina- 
tion of  print.  You  know  that  in  spite  of  all  the  myriad 
newspapers,  daily  and  weekly,  that  now  assail  our  peace  ; 
in  spite,  too,  of  the  fact  that  most  of  us  are  more  or  less 
intimately  acquainted  with  some  one  who  writes — so 
familiar  with  him,  indeed,  as  to  be  contemptuous  ;  none 
the  less,  no  sooner  does  a  thing,  however  trite,  get  into 
print,  than  we  approach  it  with  a  certain  reverence. 
Our  natural  scepticism  disappears.  We  worship." 

I  agreed. 

"  Very  well.  If,  I  said  to  myself,  these  poor  young 
mothers  are  really  to  be  made  happy  by  the  praise  of 
their  babies,  those  praises  must  be  in  print.  They  must 
be  made  public,  distributed  throughout  the  world.  And 
that  paper  in  your  hand,  The  Babies'  Review,  was  the 
result." 

He  took  the  paper  again  and  opened  it. 

"  I  have  chosen,"  he  said,  "  as  a  model  The  Athentzum, 
and,  by  what  I  hope  is  a  pardonable  fancy,  I  have 
likened  the  birth  of  a  new  child  to  the  publication  of  a 
new  book.  Listen ! "  And  he  read  as  follows  in  a  rich, 
sympathetic  voice : —  «^ 


Gwendoline  Frances  Wilkinson,  who  has  just  been  published 
by  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  of  23  Milton  Mansions,  Bedford  Park,  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  works  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen. 
The  style  is  simple  but  wholly  effective,  the  utmost  finish  being 
given  even  to  trifles.  The  keynote  of  the  work  is  sweetness 
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and  placidity,  although  a  pleasant  impression  of  something  a 
little  more  positive  is  not  lacking.  The  work  is  uniformly  so 
healthy  that  a  long  life  may  confidently  be  hoped  for  it. 
England  cannot  have  too  much  of  this  kind  of  boon. 

"There,"  said  Dr.  Blossom,  "that  is  the  .sort  of 
thing.  Here  is  another,  under  the  heading, '  The  Latest 
Boys '  :— 

From  a  young  publishing  firm  named  Lovebird,  whose 
offices  are  at  14  Devonshire  Mansions,  Golder's  Green,  comes 
a  new  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled  The  Lovebird  Twins. 
Both  volumes  are  of  a  delicate  pink  with  very  soft  edges,  and 
both  are  extraordinarily  interesting.  Indeed,  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  express  any  preference,  so  alike  are  they  in  incident 
and  charm.  Perhaps  Vol.  II  is  a  little  more  vigorous  than 
Vol.  I ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  Vol.  I  is  more  reposeful 
than  Vol.  II.  By  a  pleasant  fancy  a  different  name  has  been 
given  to  each,  Vol.  I  being  known  as  "  Cyril "  and  Vol.  II  as 
"Aubrey".  What  could  be  prettier? 

"  I  go  in  also,  like  The  Athenceum,  for  variety,  too. 
Here  is  another  extract  : — 

NEW  PICTURES 

We  have  just  been  favoured  with  the  rare  privilege  of  a 
private  view  of  a  perfect  picture  entitled,  "  George  Robert  Brown- 
son,"  the  work  of  one  who  promises  to  be  a  gifted  artist  in  this 
genre,  Mrs.  Brownson,  of  41  Rembrandt  Buildings,  Battersea 
Park.  As  a  first  work  her  "  George  Robert  Brownson  "  is  ad- 
mirable. Indeed,  we  can  detect  no  fault.  The  colouring  is 
very  deep  and  rich,  and  the  moulding  exquisite.  The  picture 
positively  clamours  for  notice. 

"There!"  said  the  proud  editor.  "When  I  tell  you 
that  portraits  also  are  given,  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  mothers  have  little  to  complain  of.  The  portraits, 
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I  admit,  rather  impair  the  literary  illusion ;  but  I  have 
got  over  that  difficulty  by  calling  them  frontispieces. 
Here,  for  example,  are  The  Lovebird  Twins,  both 
volumes." 

He  held  up  the  paper,  in  which  were  the  photographs 
of  two  portions  of  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  described  as 
"that  species  of  dough  which  we  call  a  fine  baby". 

"You  and  me,"  said  the  doctor,  "that  picture  may 
leave  cold.  But  exercise  your  imagination,  my  dear 


sir ;  think  of  what  it  must  mean  to  Mrs.  Lovebird  to 
see  it.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  will  be  no  happier 
woman  in  England  to-morrow,  which  is  the  day  of 
publication,  except  perhaps  Mrs.  Brownson  and  Mrs. 
Wilkinson.  The  husbands,  too.  Of  course,  it  is  the 
fashion  for  husbands  to  say  sarcastic  things  about  their 
babies  and  pretend  to  be  bored  by  the  whole  business ; 
but  don't  you  believe  it.  If  a  well-read  copy  of  this 
paper  is  not  folded  up  in  the  pockets  of  Mr.  Lovebird 
and  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  Brownson  by  Saturday 
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next,  I  will  give  fifty  pounds  to  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
And  think  of  the  copies  they  will  send  away.     I  tell 
you,  sir,  this  paper  is  a  little  gold-mine — a  gold-mine  of 
wealth  and  of  happiness  too." 
I  shouldn't  be  surprised. 


longed  to  be,  as 


Revised  Version 

(After  Hans  Christian 
Andersen) 

NCE  upon  a  time  there  grew 
a  fir-tree  in  a  great  forest  on  a 
hill. 

It  had  a  delightful  life ;  the 
rain  fell  on  it  and  nourished  its 
roots ;  the  sun  shone  on  it  and 
warmed  its  heart ;  now  and  then 
came  a  great  jolly  wind  to  wrestle 
with  it  and  try  its  strength.  The 
peasant  children  would  sit  at  its 
foot  and  play  their  games  and 
sing  their  little  songs,  and  the 
birds  roosted  or  sheltered  in  its 
branches.  Often  the  squirrels 
frolicked  there. 

But  the  tree,  although  every- 
thing was  so  happy  in  its   sur- 
roundings, was  not  satisfied.      It 
longed  to  be  something  else.      It 
it  said,  important  in  the  world. 
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"Well,"  said  the  next  tree  to  it,  "you  will  be -im- 
portant ;  we  all  shall.  Nothing  is  so  important  as  the 
mast  of  a  ship." 

But  the  tree  would  not  have  it.  "The  mast  of  a 
ship  !  "  he  said.  "  Pooh  !  I  hope  to  be  something  better 
than  that." 

Every  year  the  surveyors  came  and  marked  a  number 
of  the  taller  trees,  and  then  wood-cutters  arrived  and 
cut  them  down  and  lopped  off  their  branches  and 
dragged  them  away  to  the  ship-builders.  The  tree 
disdainfully  watched  them  go. 

And  then  one  day  the  surveyor  came  and  made  a 
mark  on  its  trunk. 

"Ha!  ha!  said  a  neighbour,  "now  you're  done 
for." 

But  the  tree  laughed  slyly.  "  1  know  a  trick  worth 
two  of  that,"  he  said,  and  he  induced  a  squirrel  to  rub 
off  the  mark  with  its  tail,  so  that  when  the  wood-cutters 
came  it  was  not  felled  after  all. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  swallows  when  they  came  back  next 
year,  "you  here  still?" 

"  Surely,"  said  the  tree  conceitedly.  "  They  tried  to 
get  me,  but  I  was  too  clever  for  them." 

"  But  don't  you  want  to  be  a  mast,"  they  said,  "  and 
hold  up  the  sails  of  a  beautiful  ship,  and  swim  grandly 
about  the  seas  of  the  world,  and  lie  in  strange  harbours, 
and  hear  strange  voices  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  tree,  "  I  don't.  I  dislike  the  sea.  It 
is  monotonous.  I  want  to  assist  in  influencing  the 
world.  I  want  to  be  important." 

"  Don't  be  so  silly,"  said  the  swallows. 

And  then  the  tree  had  his  wish,  for  one  day  some 
more  wood-cutters  came ;  but,  instead  of  picking  out 
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the  tallest  and  straightest  trees,  as  they  had  been  used 
to,  they  cut  down  hundreds  impartially. 

"  Look  out,"  said  the  swallows.  "  You'll  be  cut  down 
now  whether  you  want  it  or  not." 

"I  want  it,"  said  the  tree.  "I  want  to  begin  to 
influence  the  world." 

"  Very  well,"  said  a  wood-cutter,  "you  shall,"  and  he 
gave  the  trunk  a  great  blow  with  his  axe,  and  then 
another  and  another,  until  down  it  fell. 

"  You  won't  be  a  mast,"  he  added,  "  never  fear. 
Nothing  so  useful !  You're  going  to  make  paper,  my 
friend." 

"What  is  paper?"  asked  the  tree  of  the  swallows  as 
they  darted  to  and  fro  over  its  branches. 

"We  don't  know,"  they  said,  "but  we'll  ask  the 
sparrows." 

The  sparrows,  who  knew,  told  the  tree.  "Paper," 
they  said,  "  is  the  white  stuff  that  men  read  from.  It 
used  to  be  made  from  rags ;  but  it's  made  from  trees 
now  because  it's  cheaper." 

"  Then  will  people  read  me  ?  "  asked  the  tree. 

"Yes,"  said  the  sparrows. 

The  tree  nearly  fainted  with  rapture. 

"But  only  for  a  few  minutes,"  added  the  sparrows. 
"You're  going  to  be  newspaper  paper,  not  book  paper." 

"  All  the  same,"  said  the  tree,  "  I  might  have  some- 
thing worth  reading  on  me,  mightn't  I  ?  Something 
beautiful  or  grand." 

"  You  might,"  said  the  sparrows,  "  but  it  isn't  very 
likely." 

Then  the  men  came  to  haul  the  tree  away.  Poor  tree, 
what  a  time  it  had  !  It  was  sawed  into  logs,  and  pushed, 
with  thousands  of  others,  into  a  pulping  machine,  and 
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the  sap  oozed  out  of  it,  and  it  screamed  with  agony  ; 
and  then  by  a  dozen  different  processes,  all  extremely 
painful,  it  was  made  into  paper. 

Oh,  how  it  wished  it  was  still  growing  on  the  hill-side, 
with  the  sun  and  rain,  and  the  children  at  its  foot,  and 
the  birds  and  squirrels  in  its  branches.  "  I  never 
thought  the  world  would  be  like  this,"  it  said.  And 
the  other  trees  in  the  paper  all  around  it  agreed  that 
the  world  was  an  overrated  place. 

And  the  tree  went  to  sleep  and  dreamed  it  was  a 
mast,  and  woke  up  crying. 

Then  it  was  rolled  into  a  long  roll  five  miles  long  and 
put  down  into  the  hold  of  a  ship,  and  there  it  lay  all 
forlorn  and  sea-sick  for  a  week.  A  dreadful  storm 
raged  overhead — the  same  wind  that  had  once  tried  its 
strength  on  the  hill-side — and  all  the  trees  in  the  paper 
groaned  as  they  heard  it  and  thought  of  the  life  of  the 
forest  and  the  brave  days  that  were  gone. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  the  roll  in  which  our  tree 
lay  was  close  to  the  foot  of  the  mast,  which  came 
through  the  hold  just  here,  and  he  found  that  they  were 
old  friends.  The  mast  said  he  could  think  of  no  life  so 
pleasant  as  that  of  a  mast.  "One  has  the  sun  all  day," 
he  said,  "and  the  stars  all  night ;  one  carries  men  and 
merchandise  about  the  world  ;  one  lies  in  strange  har- 
bours and  sees  strange  and  entertaining  sights.  One 
is  influencing  the  world  all  the  time." 

At  these  words  the  tree  wept  again.  But  he  made 
an  effort  to  be  comforted.  "  You  wouldn't  suggest,"  he 
inquired  timidly,  "that  a  mast  was  as  important,  say,  as 
a  newspaper  ?  " 

The  mast  laughed  till  it  shook.  "  Well,  I  like  that," 
he  said.  "  Why,  a  newspaper — a  newspaper  only  lasts 
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a  day,  and  everything  in  it  is  contradicted  and  corrected 
the  day  after  !  A  mast  goes  on  for  years.  And  another 
thing,"  he  added,  "  which  I  forgot  :  sometimes  the  cap- 
tain leans  against  it.  The  captain  !  Think  of  that." 

But  the  tree  was  too  miserable. 

In  the  harbour  it  was  taken  out  of  the  ship  and  flung 
on  the  wharf,  and  then  it  was  carried  to  the  warehouse 
below  a  newspaper  office  in  London.  What  a  difference 


from  the  forest  on  the  hill,  where  there  was  air  and  light. 
Here  it  was  dark  and  stuffy,  and  the  rolls  talked  to  each 
other  with  tears  in  their  voices. 

And  then  one  night  the  roll  in  which  our  poor  tree 
found  himself  was  carried  to  the  printing-rooms  and 
fixed  in  the  press,  and  down  came  the  heavy,  messy 
type  on  it,  all  black  and  suffocating,  and  when  the  tree 
came  to  itself  in  the  light  again  it  was  covered  with 
words. 
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But,  alas !  the  sparrows  were  right,  for  they  were  not 
beautiful  words  or  grand  words,  but  such  words  as, 
"  Society  Divorce  Case,"  and  "  Double  Suicide  at  Mar- 
gate," and  "  Will  it  be  fine  to-morrow  ? "  and  "  Breach  of 
Promise  :  Comic  Letters,"  and  "  The  Progress  6T  the 
Strike,"  and  "  Terrible  Accident  near  Paris,"  and  "  Grisly 
Discovery  at  Leeds,"  and  "Bankruptcy  of  Peer's  Cousin," 
and  "  Burglary  at  Potter's  Bar,"  and  "  More  Government 
Lies  ". 


"  Oh,  dear,"  sighed  the  tree  as  it  realized  what  it  was 
bearing  on  its  surface,  "how  I  wish  I  had  gone  to  sea 
as  I  was  meant  to  do ! "  And  it  vowed  that  if  ever  it 
got  out  of  this  dreadful  life  it  would  never  be  headstrong 
again.  But  alas  ! 

Then,  cut  and  folded,  it  was,  with  others  like  it,  carried 
away  in  the  cold,  grey  morning  to  a  railway  station 
bookstall,  and  a  man  bought  it  for  a  halfpenny  and  read 
it  all  through,  and  said  there  was  nothing  in  it,  and 
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threw  it  under  the  seat,  and  later  another  man  found  it 
and  read  it,  and  blew  choking  tobacco  over  it,  and  took 
it  home  to  his  family.  All  that  night  it  lay  scrunched 
up  on  the  floor  of  a  squalid  house,  longing  for  the  forest 
on  the  hill,  and  the  sun  and  the  rain,  and  the  children 
and  the  squirrels,  and  the  birds. 

And  the  next  morning  an  untidy  woman  lit  the  fire 
with  it.  It  was  an  unimportant  fire  and  went  out 
at  once. 


7\   Comedy  of  a    <P*rcels  Lift 

Miss      SELINA      LIGHTFOOT     TO 

VlOLETTE     ET     ClE 

Easter  Sunday,  1918 


EAR  MADAM,— I  am  greatly 


disappointed  not  to  receive  the  Marie  Stuart  bonnet 
which  you  promised  me  faithfully  should  be  here  on 
Saturday  evening.  The  result  is  that  I  have  had  to 
attend  church  in  my  old  one,  thus  breaking  a  habit  now 
many  years  old  of  wearing  new  things  on  this  day.  But 
what  troubles  me  more  is  your  failure  to  keep  your  word, 
for  that  has  never  happened  before. — Yours  truly, 

SELINA  LIGHTFOOT. 


DEAR  MADAM, — Your  letter  is  very  surprising,  for 
our  messenger-boy,  who  brings  this,  positively  assures 
us  that  he  placed  the  bonnet  in  the  parcels  lift  to  your 
flat  on  Saturday  at  about  5*30.  As  the  box  was  too 
large  for  the  lift  he  took  out  the  bonnet  and  wrapped 
some  silver  paper  round  it. — We  are,  Yours  obediently, 

VlOLETTE   ET   ClE. 
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MlSS   LlGHTFOOT   TO   VlOLETTE   ET   ClE 

Easter  Tuesday 

DEAR  MADAM, — I  of  course  accept  the  word  of  your 
messenger.  He  seems  a  very  nice  honest  sort  of  boy, 
but  unfortunately  I  cannot  verify  it  as  I  should  like  to 
as  the  lift  has  stuck  in  the  flat 
above  ;  and  as  the  occupants — 
an  elderly  gentleman  and  his  ser- 
vant— are  away  for  the  Easter 
holidays  we  cannot  get  in  to  liber- 
ate it.  If,  as  I  cheerfully  believe, 
the  bonnet  is  in  this  lift,  I  will 
obtain  possession  of  it  on  their 
return. — Yours  truly, 

SELINA  LIGHTFOOT. 

Miss  LIGHTFOOT  TO  MR.  BROWELL 
(To  await  arrival} 

Easter  Tuesday 

Miss  Lightfoot  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr. 
Browell  and  begs  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  parcels  lift  has  been  stuck  in  his  flat  ever  since  his 
departure,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  inconvenience  of 
the  other  tenants.  Will  he  kindly  have  it  put  right 
immediately?  If  by  any  chance  a  parcel  in  silver  paper 
should  be  in  the  lift  Miss  Lightfoot  would  be  glad  to 
have  it. 

MR.  RUPERT  BROWELL  TO  Miss  LIGHTFOOT 
(Three  days  later} 

Mr.  Browell  presents  his  compliments  to  Miss  Light- 
foot  and  begs  to  say  that  he  exceedingly  regrets  that  the 
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"  A  very  nice  honest  sort  of  boy." 
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lift  should  have  behaved  so  inconsiderately  during  his 
absence.  It  is  now  mended  Mr.  Browell  has  pleasure 
in  sending  Miss  Lightfoot  the  silver  paper  parcel. 

Miss  LIGHTFOOT  TO  MR.  BROWELL 
(The  same  day] 

Miss    Lightfoot    presents    her    compliments    to    Mr. 
Browell   and   would    take   it   as    a  favour   if  he  would 


"  It  were  a  'addick,  sir." 

inform  her  if  the  fish  which  has  been  occupying  the  lift 
for  the  past  five  days  with  her  parcel  belonged  to  him. 

MR.  BROWELL  TO  Miss  LIGHTFOOT 
(The  same  day] 

Mr.  Browell  presents  his  compliments  to  Miss  Light- 
foot  and  begs  to  state  that  the  fish  was  a  haddock 
ordered  by  his  housekeeper  before  she  was  aware  that 
both  he  and  she  were  going  away  for  Easter. 
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MISS   LlGHTFOOT  TO  VlOL'ETTE   ET   ClE 
(The  same  day] 

DEAR  MADAM, — I  find  that,  as  I  anticipated,  your 
boy  was  quite  truthful.  The  bonnet  was  in  the  lift ;  but 
by  a  sad  mischance  the  lift  contained  also  a  haddock, 
which,  since  it  was  there  some  days,  has  saturated  the 
bonnet  with  the  odour  of  fish.  Do  you  think  anything 
could  be  done  to  put  it  right,  and  ought  not  the  owner 
of  the  flat  above,  where  all  the  trouble  occurred,  to  pay 
for  it  ? — I  am,  Yours  truly,  SELINA  LlGHTFOOT. 

VlOLETTE   ET   ClE   TO   MlSS   LlGHTFOOT 
(The  next  day} 

DEAR  MADAM, — If  you  will  send  the  bonnet  we  will 
see  what  can  be  done.  Probably  a  new  lining  will  serve. 
In  any  case  we  agree  with  you  that  it  is  hard  that  the 
expense  should  fall  on  you. — Yours  faithfully, 

VlOLETTE   ET   ClE. 


MlSS   LlGHTFOOT  TO 

MR.  BROWELL 
(  The  same  day] 

Miss  Lightfoot  presents  her 
compliments  to  Mr.  Browell 
and  begs  to  inform  him  that 
her  bonnet  has  been  rendered 
unwearable  by  spending  five 
days  in  the  company  of  his 
haddock  in  a  restricted  space. 
Miss  Lightfoot  would  be  glad 
to  know  what  Mr.  Browell 
proposes  to  do  about  it. 


"  Rendered  unwearable." 
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MR.  BROWELL  TO  Miss  LIGHTFOOT 
(The  same  day] 

Mr.  Browell  presents  his  compliments  to  Miss  Light- 
foot  and  greatly  regrets  that  her  bonnet  has  been  ren- 
dered unwearable,  but  he  suggests  that  the  proper 
person  to  approach  would  be  the  landlord,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  lift  being  kept  in  working  order.  It 
was  not  Mr.  Browell's  purchase  of  a  fish  that  was  irregular, 
but  the  failure  of  the  machinery  which  moves  the  lift 
freely  up  and  down. 

Miss  LIGHTFOOT  TO  VIOLETTE  ET  CIE 
(The  same  day) 

DEAR  MADAM, — If,  as  you  think,  a  new  lining  will 
meet  the  case  I  agree  to  that  being  done ;  but  I  know 
that  I  shall  always  feel  conscious  of  the  bonnet's  aroma, 
even  if  it  has  none,  and  I  shall  wear  it  only  in  the  streets, 
omnibuses,  etc.,  and  never  when  calling,  and  never,  of 
course,  in  church.  Please  tell  me  what  the  cost  of  the 
lining  will  be. — Yours  truly, 

SELINA  LIGHTFOOT. 

Miss  LIGHTFOOT  TO  MR.  BROWELL 
(Two  days  later] 

Miss  Lightfoot  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr. 
Browell  and  begs  to  inform  him  that  the  landlord  denies 
responsibility.  According  to  his  letter  he  is  surprised 
that  Mr.  Browell  should  leave  his  flat  for  so  long  with  a 
fish  in  the  lift.  Miss  Lightfoot  has  ascertained  that  a 
new  lining  to  her  bonnet,  the  least  that  can  be  done  to 
it,  will  cost  four  shillings,  and  she  begs  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Browell  should  discharge  this  account. 
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MR.  BROWELL  TO  Miss  LIGHTFOOT 
(The  same  day) 

Mr.  Browell  presents  his  compliments  to  Miss  Light- 
foot  and  begs  to  say  that  he  considers  the  landlord's 
reply  evasive.  At  the  same  time  he  cannot  acquit  him- 
self of  a  certain  negligence  in  the  matter  of  the  fish,  and 
he  therefore  begs  that  Miss  Lightfoot  will  allow  him  to 
defray  the  cost  of  a  new  bonnet  and  dispense  with  the 
injured  one  altogether. 

Miss  LIGHTFOOT  TO  MR.  BROWELL 
(The  same  day) 

Miss  Lightfoot  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr. 
Browell  and  begs  to  thank  him  for  his  extreme  courtesy 
in  the  matter  of  the  bonnet  and  the  fish. 

MR.  BROWELL  TO  Miss  LIGHTFOOT 
(A  week  later) 

Mr.  Browell  presents  his  compliments  to  Miss  Light- 
foot  and  would  like  to  inquire  if  she  is  a  "  Patience " 
player,  because  if  so  he  would  greatly  esteem  the  privi- 
lege of  calling  upon  her  to  explain  a  very  fascinating 
variety  known  as  "  The  king  stops  the  way,"  which  she 
possibly  may  not  know  and  which  comes  out  only  once 
in  very  many  times. 

Miss  LIGHTFOOT  TO  MR.  BROWELL 

November  8,  1918 

MY  DEAR  MR.  BROWELL, — I  have  done  it  at  last !  It 
came  out  this  evening,  absolutely  honestly  too.  I  feel 
prouder  than  I  can  say. — Yours  sincerely, 

SELINA  LIGHTFOOT. 
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MR.  BROWELL  TO  Miss  LIGHTFOOT 

Easter  Sunday,  1919 

DEAREST  SELINA, — Please  accept  the  accompanying 
flowers  as  a  reminder  of  last  year's  embarrassments  and 
their  happy  sequel.  — Your  devoted  RUPERT. 

From  The  Times  of  June  3,   1920 

BROWELL  :  LIGHTFOOT.— On  the  2nd  June,  at  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Sloane  Square,  by  the  uncle  of  the 
bride,  Canon  Lightfoot,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Morrice 
Boy,  Rupert  Browell,  of  Belvidere  Mansions,  S.W.,  to 
Selina  Lightfoot,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Major 
Lightfoot. 


KIPLING,  dividing,  in 
that  fine  poem,  men   in- 
to'  the  Sons   of  Martha 
and  the  Sons  of  Mary —  j 
the     Sons     of     Martha 
being  the  servants  and  the 
Sons  of  Mary  the  served — 
characteristically    lays     his 
emphasis     on     those     who 
make   machinery  to   move. 
Thus : — 

The  Sons  of  Mary  seldom  bother, 
for  they  have  inherited  that 
good  part, 

But  the  Sons  of  Martha  favour  their 
Mother  of  the  careful 
soul  and  the  troubled 
heart ; 
And   because  she  lost   her 

once,   and    because    she    was 
rude  to  the  Lord  her  Guest, 
Her  Sons  must  wait  upon  Mary's 
Sons,   world  without   end,  re- ' 
prieve  or  rest. 


It  is  their  care,  in  all  the  ages,  to  take  the  buffet  and  cushion  the  shock. 
It  is  their  care  that  the  gear  engages — it  is  their  care  •  that  the  switches 
lock. 
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It  is  their  care  that  the  wheels  run  truly — it  is  their  care  to  embark  and 

entrain, 
Tally,  transport,  and  deliver  duly  the  Sons  of  Mary  by  land  and  main. 

Mr.  Kipling,  as  I  say,  is  thinking  more  of  highly  trained 
and  efficient  operatives  than  of  the  quieter  ministrants ; 
but,  after  all,  some  of  Mary's  Sons — possibly  the  majority 
of  them — stay  at  home  and  refrain  from  running  the 
Empire,  and  these  too  count  upon  their  cousins  for 
assistance. 

A  very  large  number  of  Martha's  Sons,  for  example, 
become  waiters ;  and  waiters  are  a  race  to  whom  insufficient 
justice  has  been  done  by  men  of  letters.  There  should 
be  a  Book  of  Waiters,  as  there  was  a  Book  of  Doctors 
and  a  Book  of  Lawyers,  by  the  late  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  and 
a  Book  of  the  Table,  by  the  late  Dr.  Doran.  Old  waiters 
for  choice  :  men  who  have  mellowed  in  their  calling ;  men 
who  have  tasted  wines  for  themselves  and  studied  human 
nature  when  it  eats  and  is  vulnerable.  I  wish  somebody, 
would  compile  it.  It  should  be  a  cosmopolitan  work : 
England's  old  waiters  must  be  there,  and  France's,  upon 
whom  most  clubmen  of  any  age  ought  to  be  able  to  enlarge 
fruitily.  In  fact,  all  well-stored  Bohemian  memories  in 
London  and  Paris  should  yield  much.  And  Ireland's  old 
waiters  most  conspicuously  must  be  there ;  but  whoever 
is  to  write  this  book  must  hasten  to  collect  the  material, 
for  in  Ireland,  I  am  told,  the  old  waiter  is  vanishing.  An 
elderly  Irish  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  talking  recently 
— or,  rather,  to  whom  I  was  listening  as  he  searched  his 
memory  for  drolleries  of  the  past — said  that  the  disap- 
pearance, under  modern  conditions,  of  the  old  humorous 
independent  waiters  of  his  earlier  day  is  the  change  which 
he  personally  most  regretted.  No  longer,  said  he,  are  to 
be  found,  except  very  occasionally,  these  worthy  friends  of 
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the  traveller — Martha's  Sons  at  their  best,  or,  at  any  rate, 
at  their  most  needed.  Slow  they  may  have  been,  not 
always  strictly  sober,  and  often  despotic;  but  they  were 
to  be  counted  upon  as  landmarks :  they  extended  a  wel- 
come, they  fed  the  hungry  '(in  time),  they  slaked  the 
thirsty  (more  quickly),  and  they  made  remarks  amusing 
enough  to  fortify  their  good  points  and  palliate  their  bad. 
"There  was  an  old  fellow  named  Terence  at  Limerick," 
said  my  friend,  and  there  followed  two  or  three  character- 
istic anecdotes  of  old  Terence  at  Limerick.  "  There  was 
old  Tim  at  Tralee,"  and  he  painted  old  Tim  for  me  in  a 
few  soft  strokes — red  nose,  creaking  legs,  and  all.  What 
though  his  nose  was  red  and  his  legs  creaked,  Tralee  is 
no  longer  worth  visiting,  because  Tim  is  not  there.  That 
was  the  burden  of  the  lament.  These  old  fellows  have 
passed,  and  the  new  waiters,  most  of  whom  are  foreigners 
or  girls,  can  never  mature  into  anything  comparable  with 
them. 

Two  of  my  friend's  stories  I  may  tell.  One  is  of  old 
Dennis  at  Mallow,  who  on  being  asked  if  the  light  in  the 
coffee-room  could  not  be  made  brighter,  said,  in  that 
charming  definitive  Irish  way,  that  it  could  not — the  repeti- 
tion of  the  negative  being  so  much  more  final  than  our 
English  utterance  of  the  word  "  no,"  just  as  the  avoidance 
of  the  word  "yes,"  in  favour  of  the  affirmative  "  I  will," 
is,  in  Ireland,  so  pleasant  a  change  to  the  English  ear. 
"  Is  it  always  like  this?"  my  friend  then  inquired.  "It 
is  not,  sorr,"  said  old  Dennis  ;  "  it  is  often  worse."  Not  a 
great  anecdote,  but  you  must  brave  the  horrors  of  St. 
George's  Channel  to  meet  with  these  alluring  unexpected- 
nesses of  speech.  Imagine  an  English  waiter  thus  surpris- 
ing one  !.  The  other  story  is  of  old  Florence,  head  waiter 
at  a  certain  Irish  yacht  club.  Some  sojourners  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  having  been  elected  honorary  members 
for  the  period  of  their  visit,  asked  a  few  American  friends 
to  dine  there,  and  then,  even  while  in  the  boat  on  their 
way  to  dinner,  suddenly  realized  that  honorary  members 
were  entitled  to  no  such  privileges.  It  was  decided  to  put 
the  case  to  old  Florence.  "  Have  you  a  rule  against 
honorary  members  inviting  guests  ?  "  "  We  have,  sorr," 
said  he.  "Is  it  very  strictly  enforced?  I  mean,  would 
there  be  any  risk  in  breaking  it  ?  "  "  There  would  not, 
sorr.  The  only  rule  in  this  club 
that  is  never  broken,  sorr,  is  the 
one  which  forbids  gratuities  to  be 
given  to  the  waiters." 

For  those  Sons  of  Martha  who 
make  their  living — and  not  a  bad 
one — by  ministering  to  their  hungry 
fellow-creatures  there  is  no  call  to 
feel  sorry.  They  are  often  not 
only  richer  but  happier  than  their 
customers,  and  when  the  time  comes 
they  retire  to  snug  little  houses  (of 
which  they  not  infrequently  own  a  row)  with  a  com- 
petence, and  pass  the  evening  of  life  with  their  pipe  and 
glass,  their  friends  and  grandchildren,  moving  serenely, 
if  perhaps  with  a  shade  too  plantigrade  a  step  (the  waiters' 
heritage),  to  the  grave.  No  call,  as  I  say,  to  feel  sorry 
for  them ;  but  what  of  those  other  Sons  of  Martha,  the 
railway  porters,  who  while  helping  us  to  travel  and  get 
away  from  home  never  travel  or  get  away  from  home 
themselves,  and  for  ever  are  carrying  or  wheeling  heavy 
trunks  or  searching  for  visionary  cabs  ? 

The  mere  fact  of  never  having  a  holiday  is  not  in  itself 
distressing.     Holidays  often  are  overrated  disturbances 
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of  routine,  costly  and  uncomfortable,  and  they  usually 
need  another  holiday  to  correct    their  ravages.      Men 
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who  take  no  holidays  must  not,  therefore,  become 
objects  of  our  pity.  But  I  confess  to  feeling  sorry  for 
those  servants  of  the  public  who  apparently  not  only 
never  take  a  holiday  themselves,  but  who  spend  all 
their  lives  in  assisting  others  to  get  away. 

It  is  probably  no  privation  to  a  bathing-machine  man 
never  to  enter  the  sea ;  uproariously  happy  in  that 
element  as  his  clients  can  be,  their  pleasure,  in  which 
he  has  no  share,  does  not,  I  imagine,  embitter  his  exist- 
ence. Similarly,  since  a  waiter  either  has  eaten  or  is 
soon  to  eat,  we  need  not  waste  sympathy  on  his  un- 
ending task  of  setting  seductive  dishes  before  others. 
But  it  is  conceivable  that  some  of  those  weary  and 
dejected  men  whom  one  sees  at  Victoria,  for  example, 
in  the  summer,  eternally  making  an  effort,  however 
unsuccessful,  to  cope  with  the  exodus  of  Londoners  to 
the  south  coast,  really  would  like  also  to  repose  on 
Brighton  beach.  But  no.  Their  destiny  is  for  ever  to 
help  others  to  that  paradise,  and  remain  at  Victoria 
themselves.  Just  as  Moses  was  denied  the  Children  of 
Israel's  Promised  Land,  so  are  the  porters.  The  engine- 
driver  can  go,  the  stoker  can  go,  the  guard  can  go, — 
indeed,  they  must  go, — but  the  porters  get  no  nearer 
than  the  carriage  doors  and  then  wheel  back  again. 
And  if  the  plight  of  the  porters  at  Victoria  is  unenviable, 
think  of  that  of  the  porters  at  the  big  termini  on  the 
other  side  of  London  when  they  read  the  labels  on  the 
luggage  which  they  handle ! — labels  for  the  west,  for 
the  land  of  King  Arthur ;  labels  for  the  north,  for 
delectable  Highland  retreats  ;  labels  for  Northumberland 
and  Yorkshire ;  labels  for  the  east  coast ;  labels  for 
Kerry  and  Gal  way  and  Connemara. 


»FTER  fighting  against 
bondage  for  years  I  am 
now  a  slave :  I  have  a  telephone. 

Although  the  advantages  are  many,  it 
means  that  I  have  lost  the  purest  and  rarest 
of  life's  pleasures — which  was  to  ring  up 
from  a  three-pence-in-the-slot  call-office  (as 
I  continually  had  to  do)  and  not  be  asked 
for  the  money.  This,  in  many  years,  has 
happened  to  me  twice ;  and  only  last  week 
I  met  a  very  rich  man  who  is  normally  of 
a  gloomy  cast,  across  whose  features  played 
a  smile  brilliant  with  triumph,  for  it  also 

had  J'ust  happened  to 

him. 
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On  the  other  hand,  through  having  a  telephone  of  my 
own  I  now  escape  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
tiresome  of  life's  irritations — which  is  to  wait  outside 
one  of  these  call-offices  while  the  person  inside  is  carry- 
ing on  a  conversation  that  is  not  only  unnecessary  and 
frivolous,  but  unending.  In  London  these  offices  are 
used  both  by  men  and  women  ;  but  ,in  the  suburbs  by 
women  only,  who  may  be  thought  to  be  romantically 
engaged  but  really  are  reminding  their  husbands  not  to 
forget  the  fish.  The  possession  of  a  telephone  of  one's 
own,  however,  does  not,  in  an  imperfect  world,  put  an 
end  to  the  ordeal  of  waiting.  If  ever  a  fairy  godmother 
appeared  to  me  (but  after  all  these  years  of  postpone- 
ment I  can  hardly  hope  for  her)  with  the  usual  offer  of 
a  granted  wish,  I  should  think  long  before  I  hit  upon 
anything  better  to  ask  for  than  the  restoration  of  all 
the  time  I  had  spent  with  my  own  telephone  at  my 
ear,  waiting  to  be  answered.  The  ordinary  delays  can 
be  long  enough,  but  for  true  foretastes  of  eternity  you 
must  sit  at  the  instrument  while  some  one  is  being 
fetched  from  a  distant  part  of  the  building.  This  is  a 
foretaste  not  only  of  eternity  but  of  perdition,  for  there 
is  nothing  to  do ;  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  is  to  be 
damned.  If  you  had  a  book  by  you,  you  could  not 
read  it,  for  your  thoughts  are  not  free  to  wander  ;  all 
that  you  are  mentally  capable  of  is  to  speculate  on  the 
progress  of  the  messenger  to  the  person  who  is  wanted, 
upstairs  or  down,  the  present  occupation  of  the  person 
who  is  wanted,  and  the  probable  stage  of  his  journey  to 
the  receiver.  In  this  employment,  minutes,  hours,  days, 
weeks  even,  seem  to  drag  their  reluctant  length  along. 

You  can  imagine  also  the  attitude  of  the  person  who 
is  sent  for.  For  the  telephone,  common  as  it  now  is, 
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is  still  associated  with  importance.  At  any  rate,  I  notice 
that  men  called  to  it  by  page  boys  in  restaurants  and 
hotels  have  a  special  gait  of  pomposity  proper  to  the 
occasion. 

The  possession  of  a  telephone,  no  doubt,  now  and 
then  simplifies  life ;  but  its  complications  are  too  many, 
even  if  you  adopt  the  sound  rule  to  be  more  rung  against 
than  ringing.  One  is  the  perplexity  incident  to  delays 
and  misunderstandings,  and,  above  all,  as  to  the  consti- 
tution of  Exchanges.  We  all,  I  suppose,  have  our  own 
idea  as  to  what  they  are  like, 
whether  it  be  Gerrard,  Central,  or 
Pad.  There  must  at  one  time  or 
other  have  been  photographs  in  the 
Strand  Magazine;  but  I  missed 
them,  and,  therefore,  decline  on 
a  vague  vision  of  machinery  and 
wired-eared  ladies.  A  friend  is 
more  definite :  "  A  large  build- 
ing," he  describes  it,  "  like  Olym- 
pia,  the  roof  lost  in  darkness,  and 
pallid  women  moving  about,  spinning  tops  and  blowing 
penny  trumpets".  To  me,  as  I  have  suggested,  there 
is  more  of  Tartarus  than  Olympus  about  it.  A  sufficient 
hell,  indeed,  for  any  misspent  life,  to  be  continually  calling 
up  numbers,  and  continually  being  met  with  the  saddest 
words  that  are  known  to  men  :  "  Number  engaged  ". 

I  want  to  understand  the  whole  telephone  system.  I 
want  to  know  how  the  operators  all  get  to  speak  exactly 
alike.  Women  can  be  very  imitative,  I  am  aware :  the 
chorus  girl's  progress  from  Brixton  to  the  Savoy  can 
be  as  natural  as  the  passage  of  dusk  to  dawn,  and  a 
change  of  accent  is  usually  a  part  of  the  transformation  ; 
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but  it  is  astonishing  how  the  operators  of  the  different 
Exchanges  resemble  each  other.  They  cannot  all  be 
one  and  the  same.  Miraculous  as  is  everything  connected 


SHALL    I   CAU.  YOU  »  " 


with  the  telephone  —  talking  quietly  over  wires  that 
thread  the  earth  beneath  the  busiest  and  noisiest  of 
pavements  in  the  world  is  sufficiently  magical  —  it  would 


be  a  shade  too  marvellous  for  one  operator  to  be  every- 
where at  once.  Therefore,  there  must  be  many.  Is 
there,  then,  a  school  of  elocution,  where  instruction  in 
the  most  refined  form  of  speech  ever  known  is  imparted, 
6 
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together  with  lessons  in  the  trilling  of  the  letter  R  ? 
Why  should  they  all  say  "  No  replay,"  when  they  mean 
"No  reply"?  And  how  do  they  talk  at  home?  It 
must  be  terrible  for  their  relations  if  they  don't  come 
down  a  peg  or  two  there.  The  joy  with  which  we 
recognize  a  male  voice  at  the  Exchange  is  another  proof 
that  woman  does  not  really  represent  the  gentler  sex. 


But  these  are  by  no  means  all  the  mysteries  as  to 
which  I  crave  enlightenment.  I  want  to  know  how  the 
odd  and  alarming  noises  are  made.  There  is  a  tapping, 
as  of  a  woodpecker  with  delirium  tremens,  which  at  once 
stuns  and  electrifies  the  ear.  How  do  they  do  that,  and 
do  they  know  what  its  effect  is?  And  why  does  one 
sometimes  hear  other  conversations  over  other  wires,  and 
sometimes  not  ?  Rarely  are  they  interesting ;  but  now 
and  then.  .  .  .  My  pen  falters  as  I  record  the  humiliating 
want  of  perspicacity — the  tragic  inability  to  recognize  a 
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tip — which  befell  me  on  the  morning  of  June  4th,  1919 
— in  other  words,  on  Derby  Day  :  the  day  when  the  art 
or  science  of  vaticination  experienced  in  Great  Britain 
its  darkest  hour,  for  every  prophet  gave  The  Panther. 
To  my  annoyance  I  had  to  listen  to  a  long  conversation 
between  what  seemed  to  be  a  bookmaker  and  his  client 
with  regard  to  money  to  be  placed  on  Grand  Parade. 
This  at  the  time  only  irritated  me,  but  afterwards,  when 
Grand  Parade  had  won  at  33  to  I,  and  I  recognized  the 
interruption  as  an  effort  of  the  gods  on  my  behalf  (had 
I  but  ears  to  hear),  how  against  my  folly  did  I  rail ! 

Telephony,  it  is  clear,  both  from  one's  own  experience 
and  from  reading  the  letters  in  the  papers,  is  not  yet  an 
exact  science.  Not,  that  is,  in  real  life;  although  on 
the  stage  and  in  American  detective  novels  it  seems  to 
be  perfect.  The  actor  lifts  the  receiver,  mentions  the 
number,  and  begins  instantly  to  talk.  If  he  is  on  the 
film  his  lips  move  like  burning  rubber  and  his  mouth 
becomes  a  shifting  cavern.  Do  the  rank  and  file  of  us, 
I  wonder,  when  telephoning,  thus  grimace  ?  I  must  fix 
up  a  mirror  and  see. 

There  are  many  good  telephone  stories.  The  best 
that  I  know  is  told  of  a  journalist  with  a  somewhat 
hypertrophied  bump  of  reverence  for  worldly  success, 
whose  employer  is  a  peer.  We  will  call  the  employer 
Lord  Forthestait  and  the  journalist  Mr.  Blank.  A 
number  of  the  staff  were  talking  together,  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  newspaper,  when  the  telephone  rang. 

"You're  wanted  at  the  'phone,  Mr.  Blank,"  said  the 
clerk. 

Blank,  who  was  just  going  out  to  lunch,  came  back 
impatiently  and  snatched  at  the  instrument. 
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"  Yes,  what  is  it  ?"  he  snapped. 

"Is  that  Blank?"  came  back  the  reply.  "Lord 
Forthestait  speaking." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  said  Blank,  with  the  meekest  defer- 
ence, removing  his  hat. 


Cur 


IN  THE  BRAVED 


THREEPENNY 
DAYS 


NCE  upon  a  time  the  leading  English  news- 
paper, which  has  since  changed  its  price  to  a  penny  and 
then  to  twopence,  and  is  now  (1920)  temporarily  three- 
pence again,  was  always  threepence.  For  those  were  the 
dark  ages ;  and  thinking  upon  them  I  have  been  remem- 
bering a  curious  character  who  haunted  the  British 
Museum  Reading  Room  thirty  years  ago.  He  cannot  be 
there  still,  for  he  was  elderly  then  :  a  military-looking  man 
with  a  very  upright,  almost  corseted,  form,  a  reddish  face 
and  a  gingery  moustache  that  in  its  prime  might  have 
graced  a  major.  His  eye,  however,  was  not  martial,  but 
blue  and  mild,  watery  and  wandering,  its  quest  being,  I 
fancy,  a  convivial  acquaintance  with  enough  money  and 
generosity  for  two  instalments  of  refreshment.  His  hair, 
which  was  scanty,  was  carefully  brushed  and  parted  at 
the  back  even  to  his  collar,  and  upon  it  was  perched  at 
a  slight  angle  a  tall  hat  ironed  beyond  endurance.  His 
erect  body  was  encased  in  a  tightly  buttoned  frock-coat 
so  shiny  that  it  glistened,  and  as  for  his  boots,  no  really 
soft-hearted  observer  could  bear  to  look  twice  at  them, 
so  inadequate  were  they  to  our  city  of  rain. 
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Such  was  this  jaunty  threadbare  scholar ;  but  what  was 
his  special  branch  of  learning  I  never  discovered,  nor  did 
he  make  the  discovery  easy,  for,  though  he  had  a  desk,  it 
seldom  had  books  upon  it,  and  he  was  rarely  there : 
drifting  instead  about  the  vast  room,  exchanging  a  few 
words  with  this  or  that  crony,  and  too  often  leaving  it 
with  them  on  brief  expeditions  across  the  road.  He  may 
merely  have  been  a  sermon-copyist,  busy  only  towards 
Sunday.  He  may  have  been  a  loafer  pure  and  simple. 
I  cannot  say;  but  he  was  a  landmark  of  the  place, 
idiosyncratic  enough  to  be  stamped  indelibly  on  at  any 
rate  one  retina. 

One  other  touch  is  needed  to  complete  his  appearance. 
He  always  wore  gloves,  which  my  memory  inclines  me  to 
believe  had  once  been  pale  yellow,  and  he  was  always 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  The  Times.  This,  however, 
he  did  not  carry  in  his  hand,  but  he  tucked  it  between 
the  first  and  second  buttons  of  his  frock-coat,  so  folded 
that  the  title  was  visible,  thus  guaranteeing  to  the  world 
that  he  was  one  who  went  to  the  fountain-head  for  his 
politics  and  foreign  information  and  was  not  to  be  de- 
terred by  the  immensity  of  the  sum  asked  for  that  privi- 
lege. By  this  sign-mark,  in  spite  of  the  wear  and  tear 
which  were  only  too  visible  in  his  clothes,  he  became  a 
man  apart,  for  few  regular  readers  among  us  could  afford 
such  an  organ,  even  if  we  were  attracted  by  anything 
so  august  and  severe.  But  naturally  we  all  thought  the 
more  of  him  for  his  journal.  The  suggestion  of  poverty 
became  merely  eccentricity. 

And  then  one  day,  standing  by  him  closely,  I  made 
the  humiliating  discovery — as  humiliating  to  me  as  to 
him — that  the  date  of  the  protruding  copy  of  The  Times 
was  a  year  or  so  past,  and,  looking  more  narrowly  at  the 
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paper  itself,  I  realized  that  it  had  been  folded  thus  for 
months  and  months  and  months.  .  .  . 

Innocent  deception  !     I  wish  I  had  never  detected  it, 
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and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  the  gallant  old  gentleman 
never  knew  that  it  was  pierced  But  how  comforting  it 
is  to  think  that  he  was  well  in  his  grave  before  the  great 
revolution  which  brought  The  Times  down  to  a  penny 
set  in,  to  remove  such  proofs  of  gentility ! 


RTISTS  in  fraud  are  always  with  us,  but 


it  is  unusual  to  meet  with  three  good  examples  in  one 
week.  Yet  I  have  just  done  so.  I  had  drifted  into  a 
billiard  saloon  in  the  West  Central  district,  where  there 
are  many  tables,  including  French  ones  without  pockets, 
and  I  noticed  two  men  playing.  Their  game  was  in- 
different, but  they  themselves  were  so  difficult  to  place 
that  I  was  interested.  Not  bookmakers,  and  not  dealers 
of  any  kind,  but  a  type,  distinctly  Hebraic,  between 
those  callings.  They  were  carefully  dressed,  but  very 
common  in  their  speech,  and  they  had  both  time  and 
money,  for  here  they  were  idling  as  early  as  half-past 
four. 

They  left  before  I  did ;  and  passing  out  soon  after- 
wards into  a  busy  street  I  found  myself  looking  into  one 
of  those  shops  from  which  the  windows  and  door  have 
been  removed,  in  order  that  sales  by  auction  may  be  the 
more  easily  carried  on  in  them.  The  auctioneer  was 
shouting  in  the  rostrum,  and  behold  he  was  one  of  the 
billiard  players !  Pictures,  busts,  watches,  jewellery 
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and  ornaments  were  the  stock,  and  a  gaudy  pair  of  vases 
was  being  put  up.  There  was  hesitation  in  bidding, 
and  at  last  a  voice  offered  five  shillings.  After  a  few 
languid  bids  the  vases  were  knocked  down  to  this  specu- 
lator, whom  I  could  not  see,  for  a  pound. 

"  Some  people  think  these  sales  are  not  genuine,"  the 
auctioneer  said,  "but  I  give  you  my  word  they  are. 
Some  say  that  these  bids  are  made  by  our  own  friends, 
just  to  encourage  the  others ;  but  it  is  untrue.  You, 


sir,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  successful  bidder,  "you 
have  never  seen  me  before,  have  you  ? " 

We  all  looked  towards  the  gentleman  in  question,  and 
a  displacement  of  heads  permitted  me  to  see  him  clearly. 

"You've  never  seen  me  before,  have  you,  sir?"  the 
auctioneer  inquired  again. 

"  Never,"  said  the  man. 

It  was  the  other  player  in  the  game  of  billiards. 

That  was  on  a  Thursday.  The  next  day  I  met  by 
chance  an  old  acquaintance  in  whose  curiosity-shop  in 
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the  seaside  town  that  I  was  now  visiting  again  I  had, 
thirty  and  more  years  ago,  spent  far  too  much  time, 
drawn  thither  partly  by  a  natural  leaning  towards  pic- 
tures and  books  and  pottery  and  all  the  other  odds  and 
ends  which  come  from  every  corner  of  the  earth  and  all 
ages,  to  make  up  the  stock-in-trade  of  such  places,  but 
more  by  the  personality  of  the  dealer.  Nominally  he 
was  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller,  as  every  great  artist  in 
Italy  used  to  be,  but  actually  he  was  an  amusing  loafer. 
He  sat  at  a  little  vice,  with  a  file  in  his  hand,  and  did 
nothing  but  talk.  He  passed  his  fingers  through  his 
bushy  iron-grey  locks,  glanced  at  the  reflection  of  his 
bright  eyes  and  ruddy  cheeks  in  the  mirror — there  was 
always  a  mirror — and  talked.  His  pet  illusion  was  that 
he  was  Byronic.  He  had  for  revealed  religion  a  scorn 
which  he  thought  Byronic,  although  it  was  really  of  the 
brand  of  Foote  and  Taxil ;  he  had  for  the  moral  code  a 
contempt  which  he  thought  Byronic,  although  it  was 
merely  the  most  ordinary  self-indulgence.  But  Byron 
having  been  loose  in  such  matters,  he  was  looser  with  a 
greater  courage.  He  had  a  mischievous,  sardonic  view 
of  the  world  which  he  thought  was  Byronic,  but  this 
was  genuine  and  belonged  to  his  nature.  Nothing  gave 
him  so  much  pleasure  as  to  watch  the  swindlers  of  his 
secondary  profession  at  work.  We  used  (I  was  then  a 
boy)  to  discuss  poetry  and  painting,  but  above  all  the 
riddle  of  life,  and  on  his  part  always  destructively.  It 
was  a  very  school  for  cynicism,  this  little  shop,  where 
nothing,  so  far  as  I  knew,  was  ever  sold,  and  I  was  the 
only  habitu6.  He  had  an  adopted  niece,  aged  about 
seven — a  pert,  pretty  little  creature  whom  he  spoiled 
utterly ;  he  had  a  complaining  wife  who  had  no  patience 
with  his  treatment  of  his  niece,  his  Byronic  airs,  his 
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verbose  sloth  or  his  prevailing  gaiety,  and  affected  none. 
He  also  had  a  retinue  of  complacent  servant-girls  whom 
his  tropes  and  flashy  theories  delighted. 

Such  was  my  Byronic  friend  in  the  eighteen-eighties ; 
and  I  must  confess  not  often  to  have  thought  of  him 
since ;  and  then  last  week,  on  this  flying  visit  to  my  old 
town,  I  saw  him  again.  He  was  bending  over  a  port- 
folio, but  I  knew  his  back  at  once.  His  hair  had  become 
white  and  a  little  thinner ;  but  everything  else  was  the 
same :  the  ruddy  cheek,  the  sparkling  eye,  always  light- 
ing up  at  the  originality  of  some  world-old  denial  or 
affirmation,  the  Byronic  open  collar,  the  Byronic  neck- 
tie. He  did  not  recognize  me  at  first ;  but  instantly 
afterwards  we  resumed  the  intercourse  of  thirty  years 
before ;  although  now  it  was  I  who  was  the  older,  not 
he.  With  him  time  had  stood  still.  The  only  change 
in  his  talk  was  a  tinge  of  embitterment,  not  that  he  had 
failed  financially,  but  that  his  friends  had  left  him.  The 
complaining  wife  was  dead,  nor  did  his  references  to  her 
dim  his  brilliant  orbs  ;  but  his  adopted  niece — it  was 
hers  and  her  husband's  hostility  to  himself  that  he  found 
such  a  pill.  The  old" burden,  "After  all  I  had  done,  too," 
rolled  out  once  more :  that  phrase  which  summarizes  so 
much  of  man's  dealings  with  man  and  perhaps  more  of 
woman's  dealing  with  woman. 

He  soon  checked  himself,  however,  remembering  my 
ancient  tastes,  and  clutched  my  arm.  "  What  a  world  !  " 
he  chuckled — "what  a  world  !  I'll  show  you  something 
— something  to  interest  you.  It's  not  far,"  and  he  pulled 
me  along  to  the  window  of  an  old  picture-shop.  "  Hush," 
he  said,  "be  careful  :  walls  have  ears  ;  but  just  look  at 
that  painting  there,  that  portrait.  What  do  you  make 
of  that?" 
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It  was  a  woman's  face,  obviously  eighteenth  century, 
of  the  period  of  Romney  and  Reynolds.     She  glimmered 


A  newly  discovered  "  Romney  ". 

at  us  through  layers  of  grime  and  blister.      "When  do 
you  think  that  was  painted  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  I  said.     "  1780  perhaps." 
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He  doubled  himself  up  with  wicked  joy.  "What  a 
world!"  he  exclaimed.  "  Three  weeks  ago!  What  a 
world ! " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  I  replied. 

"  Truth,"  he  said.     "I  know  the  painter." 

He  again  pulled  my  sleeve  and  we  retired  to  a  passage. 
He  looked  fearfully  round  and  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
creased  page  of  a  magazine.  It  was  an  art  magazine  of 
recent  date,  and  the  plate  represented  another  eighteenth- 
century  lady.  Underneath  was  printed  "  Newly  dis- 
covered Romney". 

He  leaned  against  the  wall  and  squirmed.  "  Same 
man,"  he  gurgled  at  last.  "  Same  man.  I  watched  him 
paint  it.  What  a  world  !  Lord,  I  don't  want  to  die 
yet ! " 


MBITION  takes  men  very 
differently.  This  one  would 
enter  Parliament,  and  that 
would  have  a  play  accepted ;  this  one  would  reach 
the  North  Pole,  and  that  would  live  at  Chislehurst ; 
while  a  fifth  would  be  happy  if  only  he  had  a  motor-car. 
Speaking  for  myself,  my  ambition  had  always  been  to 
have  a  conjurer  perform  under  my  own  roof,  and  it  has 
just  happened.  I  obtained  him  from  the  Stores. 

No  one,  I  suppose,  will  be  taken  in  by  the  statement 
that  I  was  engaging  this  wizard  for  the  children  ;  it 
was  really  for  myself.  Much  as  the  children  enjoyed 
his  tricks  and  his  banter  (so  fascinating,  as  one  of  his 

testimonials  said,  to  the  family  of  the  Countess  of ), 

it  was  I  who  enjoyed  him  most,  because  I  helped  him 
with  his  preparations  ;  saw  him  unpack  his  wonderful 
bags  and  lay  the  sacred  paraphernalia  on  the  table  ;  pro- 
cured for  him  such  articles  as  he  required ;  and  so  forth. 
I  have  never  been  so  near  magic  before.  Like  all  great 
men  when  one  comes  closely  in  touch  with  them,  he  was 
quite  human,  quite  like  ourselves ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
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that  in  addition  to  his  fee  he  wanted  his  cab  fare  both 
ways.     It  is  very  human  to  want  things  both  ways. 

I  have  been  wondering  how  long  it  would  take  me 
to  learn  to  be  a  conjurer,  and  if  it  is  not  too  late  to 
begin.  I  used  to  meditate  a  course  of  billiard  lessons 
from  one  of  the  great  players,  with  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  reasonably  accurate  player  and  entering  for  club 
tournaments ;  but  I  gave  that  up  long  ago.  I  realized 
that  a  man  who  wants  to  play 
billiards  must  have  no  other  oc- 
cupation. Billiards  is  all.  But 
one  might  surely  in  the  course 
of  a  winter  acquire  something 
more  than  the  rudiments  of  con- 
juring, and  I  would  pay  a  guinea 
a  lesson  with  pleasure.  I  don't 
want  to  be  a  finished  conjurer. 
I  merely  want  to  do  three  tricks 
with  reasonable  dexterity.  Of 
course,  if  one  can  do  three  tricks 
one  can  do  thirty,  but  it  is  three 
and  three  only  I  have  in  mind, 
(i)  I  want  to  borrow  a  watch  and 
put  it  in  a  pestle  and  mortar  and  grind  it  to  powder  and 
then  fire  a  pistol  at  a  loaf  of  bread  and  find  the  watch 
whole  again  in  the  midst  of  the  crumb.  (2)  I  want  to 
borrow  a  tall  hat  and  throw  in  flour  and  break  eggs  into 
it  and  stir  it  all  up,  and  hold  it  over  a  spirit  lamp  for  a 
second,  and  then  produce  a  beautiful  warm  cake.  (3)  I 
want  to  find  hens'  eggs  in  old  men's  beards  and  little 
girls'  hair.  Tricks  with  cards  and  money  I  don't  mind 
about,  because  I  would  always  rather  see  them  done 
than  do  them — there  is  such  fascination  in  the  clean, 


Watching  a  street  conjurer. 
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swift  movements  of  the  conjurer  with  cards,  his  perfect 
mastery  of  his  fingers,  the  supple  beauty  of  his  hands. 

My  conjurer's  most  popular  trick  was  of  course  that 
which  calls  upon  the  co-operation  of  a  rabbit.  I  wrote  to 
him  in  advance  to  insist  on  this  one.  No  man  who  at  a 
children's  party  produces  a  live  rabbit,  particularly  when 
it  is  very  small  and  kicking  and  also  black  and  white, 
is  making  a  mistake.  No  matter  what  has  gone  before, 
this  apparition  will  seal  his  popularity.  The  end  crowns 


"  I  want  to  find  eggs  in  old  men's  beards." 

the  work  (as  I  could  say  in  Latin  if  I  liked).  It  was 
not  only  to  the  children  that  this  trick  was  welcome, 
but  to  an  elderly  literary  friend  of  mine,  with  whom  I 
have  collaborated  more  than  once,  and  into  whose  life  I 
hoped  to  get  a  little  brightness  by  inducing  him  to  bring 
the  tall  hat  which  the  wizard  should  borrow.  The 
thought  filled  him  with  excitement  It  was  importing 
radiance  indeed  to  know  that  this  old  hat,  which  had 
done  nothing  more  romantic  than  keep  his  head  warm 
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all  these  years,  was  to  be  used  for  magical  purposes, 
and  have  a  real  rabbit  extracted  from  it. 

As  with  pensive  melancholy  I  watched  the  conjurer 
packing  up,  he  told  me  that  he  had  two  more  perform- 
ances that  evening,  and  had  been  in  constant  request 


(I  think  I  give  his  exact  words)  all  through  the  winter 
months.  What  a  life  !  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
pleasant  than  to  live  thus,  continually  mystifying  fresh 
groups  of  people — with  cab  fares  both  ways  and  a 
satisfactory  fee :  to  be  for  ever  in  the  winter  months  in 
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constant  request :  extracting  eggs  from  old  gentlemen's 
beards  and  little  girls'  hair,  passing  cards  right  through 
one's  body,  catching  half-crowns  in  the  air,  finding  a 
thousand  and  one  things  in  tall  hats.  This  is  to  live 
indeed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  rapture  of 
having  a  fund  of  facetiae  that  not  only  ordinary  children 
but  the  offspring  of  countesses  find  irresistible. 

And  in  the  summer  months  what  does  he  do  ?  Prob- 
ably he  is  thinking  out  new  tricks,  squandering  his 
winter  wealth  (the  very  reverse  of  the  bee),  catching 
rabbits. 


"  My  mother  has  told  me  of  fields,  meadows,  and 
hedges  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  them.  She  has  told  me 
also  of  guns,  and  dogs,  and  ferrets,  and  all  the  perils  of 
the  warren  life  ;  but  of  these  I  know  nothing  too.  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  I  ever  shall  ;  for  I  am  in  love  with 
my  art,  and  will  not  abandon  it  until  I  must.  My 
mother  says  I  must  before  very  long,  because  I  am 
growing  so  fast ;  but  I  mean  to  keep  small.  I  shall  eat 
very  little ;  I  eat  hardly  anything  now.  I  couldn't  bear 
to  change  this  wonderful  career. 

"This  is  my  second  winter,  and  I  go  into  his  pocket 
quite  easily  still.  Why  should  every  one  grow  big? 
There  are  dwarf  men  ;  why  not  dwarf  rabbits  ? 
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"My  mother  says  that  when  I  am  too  big  I  shall 
just  live  in  a  hutch  all  day  and  see  no  one.  But  I  would 
not  do  that ;  I  would  die  sooner.  It  is  very  easy  to 
die  if  you  want  to. 

"What  sort  of  a  life  do  you  think  I  should  have  if  I 
could  not  help  my  master,  and  knew  that  another  was 
helping  him  instead  ?  That  would  be  the  terrible  part. 
Once  it  happened  to  me,  when  I  was  ill  and  my  brother 
went  to  a  party  for  me.  I  suffered  agonies  all  the  even- 
ing. I  seemed  to  hear  the  children  laughing,  and  see 
them  all  open-mouthed  with  amazement  and  rapture 
when  he  was  pulled  kicking  out  of  the  empty  hat.  It 
was  terrible.  I  lay  there  sobbing  and  biting  my  claws. 
But  it  was  all  right  when  he  came  back,  for  I  heard 
my  master  telling  his  wife  that  Tommy  (that  is  my 
brother's  name)  was  a  fool.  '  Too  heavy,  too,'  he  added, 
and  then  he  brought  me,  with  his  own  hands,  a  new 
crisp  lettuce  to  see  if  I  could  eat  again,  and  I  ate  it  all, 
just  to  reward  him,  and  have  never  been  ill  since. 

"I  dare  say  if  I  were  an  ordinary  stage  conjurer's 
rabbit  I  could  bear  old  age  better.  But  we  don't  care 
about  the  stage:  we  go  to  children's  parties.  There 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

"  You  have  no  idea  how  many  children  I  see.  And 
to  hear  them  laugh  ;  that  is  the  best !  I  hear  them 
laugh  all  the  time,  but  I  see  them  only  for  a  minute  or 
two.  You  must  understand  that  until  my  trick  comes 
on — and  it  is  usually  a  late  one — I  lie  all  comfortable, 
although  quivering  with  excitement,  in  my  basket  I 
can't  see,  but  I  can  hear  everything.  Of  course  I  know 
exactly  what  is  happening,  although  I  can't  see  it. 
I  know  the  order  of  the  tiicks  perfectly.  Now  he's 
catching  money  in  the  air,  I  say  to  myself.  Now  he's 
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finding  an  egg  in  a  little  girl's  hair.  Now  he's  passing 
cards  through  his  body ;  and  so  on.  And  then  comes 
the  great  moment  when  I  hear  him  say,  '  For  my  next 
trick  I  shall  require  the  loan  of  a  hat.  Can  anyone 
oblige  me  with  a  tall  hat?  As  this  is  a  rather  messy 
trick,  and  there  is  a  great  risk  of  ruining  the  hat,  I  don't 
care  to  use  my  own.'  They  always  laugh  at  that ;  but 
they  little  think  what  those  words  are  meaning  to  a 
small  black  and  white  rabbit  in  a  basket,  and  how  my 
heart  is  beating. 

"Then  the  trick  begins:  first  my  master  takes  out  of 
the  hat  a  great  bunch  of  flags,  then  heaps  of  flowers,  then 
Japanese  lanterns,  and  then  a  wig.  I  must  not  tell  you 
how  this  is  done,  but  I  know ;  and  I  must  not  tell  you 
how  or  when  I  am  put  into  the  hat,  because  that  might 
lead  you  to  think  less  of  my  master's  magic ;  but  after 
the  wig  has  been  taken  out  and  they  are  all  laughing, 
there  is  a  moment.  .  .  .  Then  my  heart  seems  to  stand 
quite  still.  When  I  come  to  myself  I  hear  my  master 
say,  '  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  you  carry  very  odd  things  in 
your  hat.  I  thought  the  wig  was  the  last  of  them ;  but 
here  is  one  more.'  I  cannot  see  the  children,  but  I  know 
exactly  how  they  are  looking  while  he  says  this — all 
leaning  forward,  with  their  mouths  open  and  their  eyes 
so  bright.  And  then  my  master  takes  hold  of  my  ears, 
pulls  me  up  with  a  swift  movement  which  hurts  a  little, 
but  I  don't  mind  (mind  !),  and  waves  me  in  the  air.  You 
should  see  me  kick,  you  should  hear  them  scream  with 
delight !  '  Oh,  the  little  darling  ! '  they  cry.  '  Oh,  the 
sweet ! '  '  The  pet ! ' 

"  How  could  I  give  this  up?     What  has  life  forme 
without  my  art  ? 

"  Sometimes  when  we  are  performing  in  a  small  house 
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where  there  is  no  platform,  the  little  girls  make  a  rush 
for  me  and  seize  me  from  my  master  and  hug  me  and 
kiss  me.  I  have  been  a  good  deal  squeezed  now  and 
then  ;  but  I  know  it  is  because  I  have  done  well.  If  I 
had  not  kicked  so  bravely  they  would  not  be  so  eager  to 
hold  me  and  love  me.  It  is  homage  to  art  But  my 
master  soon  takes  me  from  them  and  puts  me  in  my 
basket  again.  I  am  afraid  he  has  rather  a  jealous  disposi- 
tion." 


NCE  upon  a  time  our  feathered  friends 
the  birds  were  discussing  man  and  his  in- 
debtedness to  them. 

"  I  sing  to  him,"  said  the  nightingale. 
"So   do    I,"    said   the   thrush   and    the 
blackbird  and  the  canary. 

"Yes,  but  I  sing  best,"  said  the  night- 
ingale. 

"  But  only  for  a  very  few  weeks,"  said  the 
canary,  "and  then  man  has  to  go  out  at 
night  to  hear  you.     I  sing  to  him  in  his 
home  all  the  year  round." 

"You  do,"  said  the  sparrow 
grimly;  "and  haven't  I  seen 
him  throw  a  handkerchief  over 
your  cage  to  stop  the  din  ?  " 

"  Very  seldom,"  said  the 
•canary.  "Meanwhile,  per- 
haps you'll  be  so  good  as  to 
tell  us  what  the  sparrow's  services  to  man  are,  besides 
destroying  his  crops." 
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"Mine?"  said  the  sparrow.  "Oh,  I  cheer  him  up. 
He'd  miss  me  horribly  if  I  left  his  roofs  and  roadways. 
Have  you  ever  heard  me  chattering,  ten  thousand  strong, 
in  Staple  Inn  ?  He  doesn't  value  me  much  now,  may 
be,  but  if  I  went  he'd  be  miserable." 

"  I  drop  my  feathers  to  make  pipe-cleaners  for  him," 
said  the  rook. 

"I  lay  expensive  eggs  for  him  to  feed  pretty  actresses 
with,"  said  the  plover. 

"So  do  I,"  said  the  rook,  "but  he  doesn't  know  it" 

"I  provide  feathers  for  his  women's  hats,"  said  the 
kingfisher. 

"  I  prevent  him  from  over-eating  himself  on  green 
peas,"  said  the  jay. 

"  He  gets  his  notion  of  wisdom  from  me,"  said  the 
owl. 

"  I  saved  the  Capitol,"  said  the  goose. 

"Yes,"  said  the  sparrow,  "but  what  a  long  time  ago! 
Tell  us  what  you've  done  lately." 

"  Hush !"  said  the  kindly  dove  ;  "it's  only  a  fortnight 
to  Michaelmas." 

"  I  set  him  rhyming,"  said  the  lark  :  "  odes  and  things. 
Also  I  make  him  look  up,  which  is  good  for  him." 

"  I  beautify  his  ornamental  waters,"  said  the  swan. 

"  And  I  his  terraces,"  said  the  peacock. 

"  I  am  the  making  of  his  Christmas,"  said  the 
turkey. 

"  Don't  forget  the  postman,"  said  the  sparrow. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  the  turkey,  "  I  and  the  post- 
man." 

"  I  reinforce  deans  and  chapters,"  said  the  jackdaw, 
"  and  look  after  his  cathedrals." 

"  I  am  the  cartoonist's  support,"  said  the  eagle. 
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The  philosopher,  or  taking  life  as  it  comes. 

"  I  am  the  gunsmith's  stand-by,"  said  the  partridge, 
"and  the  sportsman's  hope.  I  provide  him  first  with 
fun  and  exercise  and,  after,  with  food." 
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"Yes,"  said  the  sparrow,  "and  haven't  I  seen  him 
break  a  tooth  on  one  of  your  pellets  ?  " 
"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  partridge. 
"  Me  too,"  said  the  pheasant. 
"  And  me,"  said  the  grouse. 

"  I  keep  him  company  while  he  digs  or  chops  wood," 
said  the  robin. 

"  I  befriend  the  penny-a-liner," 
said  the  wren,  "  by  building  my 
nest  in  places  that  make  para- 
graphs." 

"  I  solve  man's  problem,  What 
to  do  with  the  cold  mutton  fat," 
said  the  tomtit. 

"  And  what  of  our  long-legged 
friend  here? "  asked  the  sparrow. 
"Oh,  me?"  said  the  heron. 
"  I  make  him  talk  to  strangers." 
"  How  so?"  said  the  sparrow. 
"  Why,  on  railway  journeys, 
when  he  sees  me  from  the  win- 
dow, he  says  to  the  man  opposite,  whom  he  hasn't 
spoken  to  before,  '  There's  a  heron '.  I'm  the  only  bird 
that  can  do  that.  He  wouldn't  bother  to  say,  '  There's 
a  pigeon,'  or  'There's  a  gull,'  or  'There's  a  sparrow, '- 
you're  all  too  common — but  he  can't  help  saying, '  There's 
a  heron.'  Otherwise  I  am  not  aware  of  being  of  any  use 
to  him." 

"  Nor  want  to  be?"  said  the  sparrow 
"  No,  nor  want,"  said  the  heron. 


NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  common,  and  on 
it  a  cottage  had  been  built  with  a  high  bank  beside  it 
and  on  this  bank  grew  a  lilac-tree  whose  branches  hung 
very  near  the  path,  and  below  the  lilac  was  a  great  mass 
of  rich  brown  wallflowers. 

Looking  up  one  afternoon  the  lilac  saw  a  wayfarer 
approaching.  "  I  hope  he  will  notice  me  and  stop,"  she 
thought ;  for  she  had  but  a  short  blossoming  time,  and 
she  knew  it,  and  it  gave  her  pleasure  to  be  courted  and 
praised. 

"  There's  some  one  coming,"  she  said  to  the  wallflower. 
"  He  looks  rather  interesting.  I  think  he'll  stop." 

"If  he  does,"  said  the  wallflower,  "it  will  be  for  you. 
I've  been  going  on  too  long.  They're  all  tired  of  me  by 
now." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  the  lilac.  "  I  wish  I 
did.  This  one  looks  to  me  as  if  he  would  be  fond  of  both 
of  us.  I  tell  you  he's  nice." 

"  Let's  have  a  bet,"  said  the  wallflower.  "  I  bet  you 
that  he  pays  more  attention  to  you  than  to  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  lilac  ;  "  and  I  bet  he  pays  more 
attention  to  you.  How  much?" 

"  Two  bees,"  said  the  wallflower. 

"Done,"  said  the  lilac  as  the  man  reached  them. 
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He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  kindly  face,  and  he 
knelt  down  by  the  wallflowers  and  took  a  long  draught 
of  them. 

Immediately  his  years  left  him  and  he  was  a  boy  again. 
He  thought  himself  in  an  old  garden.  The  walls  had 
toad-flax  between  the  bricks.  There  was  a  tortoise  in 
the  greenhouse.  The  lawn  was  very  bare  where  he  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters  played  too  much  cricket.  All 
along  the  front  of  the  house  was  a  bed  of  wallflowers, 
and  in  a  chair  by  the  window  of  the  dining-room  lay  a 
lady  sewing.  Every  now  and  then  she  looked  up  and 
smiled  at  the  cricketers.  "  Well  hit !  " 
she  would  say,  or  "  Well  caught !  " 

Whenever  they  were  out  they  ran  to 
her  for  a  second  and  kissed  her — not 
long  enough  to  interrupt  the  game,  but 
just  to  let  her  know  that  she  was  the 
The  wager.        most  beautiful  and  adorable  creature  in 

the  world. 

The  man's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Why  did  the  scent 
of  wallflowers  always  bring  back  this  scene,  and  this 
only  ?  But  it  did. 

He  reached  up  and  pulled  a  branch  of  lilac  to  his  face, 
and  straightway  he  was  a  young  man  again.  He  was 
not  alone.  It  was  night  and  the  moon  was  shining,  and 
he  was  standing  in  the  garden  with  a  beautiful  girl  beside 
him.  It  was  the  hour  of  his  betrothal.  "How  wonder- 
ful ! "  she  said  at  last.  "  Oh,  I  am  too  happy ! "  And 
again  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Then  once  more  he  buried  his  face  in  the  wall- 
flowers. .  .  . 

After  he  had  passed  on  his  way  across  the  common, 
"  I've  won,"  said  the  lilac  sadly. 
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"  Yes,"  said  the  wallflower.     "  I  owe  you  two  bees.     I 
won't  forget  to  send  them  on." 


NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  with 
such  delicate  ears  that  he  could  hear  even  letters  speak. 
And,  of  course,  letters  lying  in  pillar-boxes  have  all  kinds 
of  things  to  say  to  each  other. 

One  evening,  while  posting  his  own  letter,  he  leaned 
against  the  pillar-box  and  listened. 

"Here's  another!"  said  a  voice,  as  it  tumbled  in. 
"Who  are  you,  pray?" 

"I'm  an  acceptance  with  thanks,"  said  the  new  letter. 

"What  do  you  accept?"  another  voice  asked. 

"  An  invitation  to  dinner,"  said  the  new  letter,  with  a 
touch  of  pride. 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  the  other.      "  Only  that." 

"  It's  at  a  house  in  Kensington,"  said  the  new  letter. 

"Well,  I'm  an  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  a  dance 
at  a  duchess's,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  new  letter  said  no 
more. 

Then  all  the  others  began. 

"  I  bring  news  of  a  legacy,"  said  one. 
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"  I  try  to  borrow  money,"  said  another,  rather  hope- 
lessly. 

"  I  demand  the  payment  of  a  debt,"  said  a  sharp 
metallic  voice. 

"  I  decline  an  offer  of  marriage,"  said  a  fourth,  with  a 
wistful  note. 

"  I've  got  a  cheque  inside,"  said  a  fifth,  with  a  swagger. 


"  I  convey  the  sack,"  said  a  sixth  in  triumph. 

"  I  ask  to  be  taken  on  again,  at  a  lower  salary,"  said 
another,  with  tears. 

"What  do  you  think  I  am?"  one  inquired.  "You 
shall  have  six  guesses." 

"  Give  us  a  clue,"  said  a  voice. 

"Very  well.     I'm  in  a  foolscap  envelope." 

Then  the  guessing  began. 
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One  said  a  writ 

Another  said  an  income-tax  demand. 

But  no  one  could  guess  it. 

"  I'm  a  poem  for  a  magazine,"  said  the  foolscap  letter 
at  last. 

"Are  you  good?"  asked  a  voice. 

"  Not  good  enough,  I'm  afraid,"  said  the  poem.  "  In 
fact  I've  been  out  and  back  again  seven  times  already." 

"A  spring  poem,  I  suppose?" 

"  I  suppose  so.     I  rhyme  '  bosom '  and  '  blossom '." 

"  Guess  what  I  am,"  said  a  sentimental  murmur. 

"Anyone  could  guess  that,"  was  the  gruff  reply. 
"You're  a  love-letter." 

"Quite  right,"  said  the  sentimental  murmur.  "But 
how  clever  of  you  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  another,  "  you're  not  the  only  love-letter 
here.  I'm  a  love-letter  too." 

" How  do  you  begin? "  asked  the  first. 

"  I  begin  '  My  Darling,' "  said  the  second  love-letter. 

"  That's  nothing,"  said  the  first ;  "  I  begin  '  My  Ownest 
Own'." 

"  I  don't  think  much  of  either  of  those  beginnings," 
said  a  new  voice.  "  I  begin,  'Most  Beautiful'." 

"You're  from  a  man,  I  suppose?"  said  the  second 
love-letter. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  said  the  new  one.     "Aren't  you?" 

"  No,  I'm  from  a  woman,"  said  the  second.  "  I'll 
admit  your  beginning's  rather  good.  But,  how  do  you 
end?" 

"  I  end  with  'A  million  kisses,' "  said  the  new  one. 

"Ah,  I've  got  you  there!"  said  the  second.  "I  end 
with  '  For  ever  and  ever  yours '." 

"That's  not  bad,"  said  the  first,  "but  my  ending  is 
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pretty  good  in  its  way.  I  end  like  this :  '  To-morrow 
will  be  Heaven  once  more,  for  then  we  meet  again '." 

"  Oh,  do  stop  all  this  love  talk,"  said  the  gruff  voice 
again,  "and  be  sensible,  like  me.  I'm  a  letter  to  an 
Editor  putting  everything  right  and  showing  up  all  the 
iniquities  and  ineptitudes  of  the  Government  I  shall 
make  a  stir,  I  can  tell  you.  I'm  It,  I  am.  I'm  signed 
'Pro  Bono  Publico'." 

"That's  funny!"  said  another  letter.  "I'm  signed 
that  too,  but  I  stick  up  for  the  Government." 

But  at  this  moment  the  listener  was  conscious  of  a 
hand  on  his  arm  and  a  lantern  in  his  face. 

"  Here,"  said  the  authoritative  tones  of  a  policeman, 
"  1  think  you've  been  leaning  against  this  pillar-box  long 
enough.  If  you  can't  walk  I'll  help  you  home." 

Thus  does  metallic  prose  invade  the  delicate  poetical 
domain  of  supernature. 
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NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  an  innkeeper 
who,  strange  to  say,  was  unable  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  Nothing  that  he  tried  was 
of  any  use:  he  even  placed  in  the  windows 
a  notice  to  the  effect  that  his  house  was 
"under  entirely  new  management,"  but  that  too  was  in 
vain.  So  in  despair  he  consulted  a  wise  woman. 

"  It  is  quite  simple,"  she  said,  as  she  pocketed  her  fee. 
"  You  must  change  the  name  of  your  inn." 

"  But  it  has  been  '  The  Golden  Lion '  for  centuries," 
he  replied. 

"  You  must  change  the  name,"  she  said  "  You  must 
call  it  '  The  Eight  Bells ' ;  and  you  must  have  a  row  of 
seven  bells  as  the  sign." 

"Seven?"  he  said;  "but  that's  absurd  What  will 
that  do?" 

"  Go  home  and  see,"  said  the  wise  woman. 
So  he  went  home  and  did  as  she  told  him. 
And   straightway   every  wayfarer  who   was    passing 
paused  to  count  the  bells,  and  then  hurried  into  the  inn 
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to  point  out  the  mistake,  each  apparently  believing  him- 
self to  be  the  only  one  who  had  noticed  it,  and  all  wishing 
to  refresh  themselves  for  their  trouble  ;  motorists,  observ- 


ing  the  discrepancy  as  they  flew  by,  stopped  their 
chauffeurs,  and,  with  the  usual  enormous  difficulty,  got 
them  to  go  back ;  and  the  joke  found  its  way  into  the 
guide-books. 
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The  result  was  that  the  innkeeper  waxed  fat,  lost  his 
health  and  made  his  fortune. 


>s  NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  patch  of 
dog  violets  growing  on  a  bank  in  March. 
They  were  very  beautiful  but  they  had  no 
scent,  and  the  country  people,  knowing  this,  passed  them 
by. 

Day  after  day  the  flowers  heard  scornful  remarks  about 
themselves. 

"They're  only  dog  violets,"  said  one  of  the  knowing 
country  people. 

"Don't  bother  about  them,"  said  another. 

"  I  know  where  there's  real  violets,"  said  a  third  ; 
"  come  on !  " 

And  since  no  one  likes  to  be  overlooked  and  despised, 
even  though  attention  should  mean  destruction,  the  dog 
violets  were  very  unhappy.  "  As  if  perfume  was  every- 
thing ! "  they  said ;  while  one  of  them  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  she  always  found  the  scent  of  the  other  kind 
of  violets  overpowering.  "A  strong  scent  is  so  vulgar," 
she  added. 

"  Yes,"  said  another,  "  and  so  are  rich  colours.  Pale 
tints  are  much  more  distinguished." 

One  day  the  princess  came  driving  along  from  the 
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royal  city  in  her  gold  coach,  and  seeing  the  patch  of 
flowers  on  the  bank  she  gave  orders  for  the  carriage  to 
stop.  "  Oh,  how  beautiful ! "  she  said,  for,  being  a  princess, 
she  had  never  seen  violets  growing  before ;  she  had  seen 
only  tiger-lilies  and  camellias  and  smilax  and  Marechal 
Niels.  "  How  beautiful !  "  she  cried,  and  she  bade  her 
lord  chamberlain  bring  her  a  great  bunch. 


"Those?"  he  replied  in  surprise.  "Does  not  your 
Royal  Highness  know  that  they  are  only  dog  violets ; 
they  have  no  scent." 

"The  darlings!"  she  cried.  "It  wouldn't  matter  if 
they  had,  I've  got  such  an  awful  cold ; "  and  she  pressed 
them  to  her  white  bosom,  where  in  an  ineffable  rapture  of 
pride  and  content  they  swooned  away. 


NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  an 
ostrich  who,  though  very  ostrichy, 
was  even  more  of  an  egoist.  He 
thought  only  of  himself.  That 
foible  is  not  confined  to  ostriches,  but  this  particular  fowl 
— and  he  was  very  particular — was  notable  for  it.  "  Where 
do  I  come  in  ? "  was  a  question  written  all  over  him — 
from  his  ridiculous  and  inadequate  head,  down  his  long 
neck,  on  his  plump  fluffy  body,  right  to  his  exceedingly 
flat  and  over-sized  feet. 

It  was  in  Afric's  burning  sand — to  be  precise,  at  the 
Cape — that,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  the  fowl  in 
question  secreted  his  self-centred  head,  and  there  from 
time  to  time  his  plumes  were  plucked  from  him  by  the 
ostrich-farmer  for  purposes  of  trade. 

Now  it  happened  that  in  London  there  was  a  theatre 
given  up  to  a  season  of  foreign  opera,  and,  this  theatre 
having  been  designed  by  one  of  those  gifted  geniuses  so 
common  among  theatre  architects,  it  followed  that  the 
balcony  (into  which,  of  course,  neither  the  architect  nor 
the  manager  for  whom  it  was  built  had  ever  strayed)  con- 
tained a  number  of  seats  from  which  no  view  of  the  stage 
was  visible  at  all — unless  one  stood  up,  and  then  the 
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people  behind  were  deprived  x>f  the  fraction  of  view  that 
belonged  to  them,  while  to  move  one's  head  to  one  side 
or  open  a  programme  wide  was  also  to  cut  the  line  of 
vision  of  others.  This,  of  course,  means  nothing  to  archi- 
tects or  managers.  The  thought  that  jolly  anticipatory 
parties  of  simple  folk  bent  upon  a  happy  evening  may 


be  depressed  and  dashed  by  a  position  suffering  from  such 
disabilities  could  not  concern  architects  and  managers,  for 
some  imagination  would  be  needed  to  understand  it. 

It  happened  that  on  a  certain  very  hot  night  in  July 
a  fat  lady  in  one  of  the  front  seats  not  only  moved  about 
but  fanned  herself  intermittently  with  a  large  fan. 

Now  and    then  one  of  the  unfortunate  seat-holders 
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behind  her  remonstrated  gently  and  politely,  remarking 
on  the  privation  her  fan  was  causing  to  others,  and  each 
time  the  lady  smiled  and  said  she  was  very  sorry  and  put 
the  fan  down ;  but  in  two  minutes  she  was  fluttering  it 
again  as  hard  as  ever,  and  the  stage  was  again  blotted 
out. 

She  meant  well,  poor  lady ;  but  it  was  very  hot,  and 
how  could  she  help  it  when  her  fan  was  made  of  that 
particular  ostrich's  feathers  ? 


EAST,  WEST. 

HOME'S  BEST 


NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl 
who  was  taken  to  the  Zoo  by  her  father. 
Her  father's  tastes  were  wholly  scientific : 
he  paid  several  guineas  a  year  for  the 
privilege  of  forgetting  to  give  away  Sun- 
day tickets  ;  he  could  add  F.Z.S.  to  his  name  if  he  liked  ; 
and  when  he  went  in  he  asked  for  a  pen  and  signed  the 
book  instead  of  paying  a  shilling  like  inferior  folk.  But 
the  little  girl  was  curiously  unmoved  by  the  world's 
strange  fauna,  whether  elephants  or  water-beetles,  and  the 
result  was  that  she  followed  listlessly  and  fatigued  at  her. 
father's  heels  throughout  the  expedition,  while  with  eager 
eyes  he  scrutinized  this  odd  creature  and  that :  from  the 
very  post-impressionistic  mandril  to  the  distant  and  in- 
credible camelopards. 

The  little  girl,  I  say,  was  listless  and  fatigued — for 
all  but  two  minutes.  But  those  two  minutes !  For  it 
chanced  that  as  they  walked  in  solemn  procession  through 
the  house  of  the  ostriches  and  the  emus  and  various 
cassowaries  named  after  their  discoverers,  they  came  to 
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the  Patagonian  Cavy,  and  the  little  girl,  loitering  at  his 
bars,  uttered  a  gasp  of  delight,  for  there  on  the  ground 
close  to  the  bars,  all  uncon- 

sat    a 

eating 


cerned  and  greedy, 
tiny  English  mouse, 
grain. 

The  mouse  looked  at  the 
little  girl  with  its  brilliant 
eyes,  and  nibbled  as  though 
there  were  only  two  minutes 
of  all  time  left  for  refresh- 
ment ;  and,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  dividing 
bars,  it  refused  even  to  blink 
when  she  flicked  her  hand  at 
it.  She  never  noticed  the  Patagonian  Cavy  at  all. 

"What  is  it?     What  is  it?"  her  father  impatiently 
inquired. 

"Hush!"  she  said.  "Do 
come  back  and  look  at  this 
darling  little  mouse." 

"  Pooh — a  mouse !  "  said  her 
father,  and  strode  on,  eager  to 
reach  the  elusive  apteryx. 

"  Well,"  said  her  mother  when 
the  little  girl  returned,  "and 
what  did  you  see  that  pleased 
you  best?"  and  the  little  girl 
mentioned  the  mouse. 

And  what  of  the  mouse  ? 
"You  may  call  yourself  a  Patagonian  Cavy,"  it  re- 
marked to  its  companion  in  the  cage  later  in  the  evening, 
"  but  it  doesn't  follow  that  you're  everybody.     Did  you 
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notice  a  little  girl  with  a  blue  bonnet  this  afternoon? 
Just  after  tea-time?  The  one  that  called  her  father  back 
to  have  another  look  ?  Well,  being  a  poor  benighted 
Patagonian,  you  don't,  of  course,  know  what  she  said, 
but  it  wasn't  what  you  think  it  was,  oh  dear  no.  It 
wasn't  anything  about  you  and  your  remarkable  beauty. 
What  she  said  was,  '  Do  come  back  and  look  at  this 
darling  little  mouse ' ;  which  merely,"  the  mouse  con- 
cluded, "again  illustrates  an  old  contention  of  mine  that 
good  taste  is  not  an  adult  monoply." 


NCE  upon  a  time  there 
a  father  of  five  who, 

living  as  he  did  in  constant  fear  of  their 
inquiring  minds,  took  home  with  him  a  fat  volume  called 
The  Parents  Book,  because  in  the  advertisements  it 
claimed  to  answer  children's  questions  by  the  thousand. 
"  Now,  you  little  demons,"  he  said  genially  that  evening, 
"  gather  round  and  do  your  worst ;  your  father's  up  to 
any  trick.  Ask  me  anything  you  like  and  I'll  give  you 
the  answer ;  "  and  he  opened  The  Parents'  Book.  "It  is 
too  much  to  hope,  dear  Eric,"  he  added,  turning  to  the 
eldest,  "  that  there  is  nothing  that  you  particularly  want 
to  know  to-day  ? " 

"  Yes,"  Eric  said  with  disconcerting  quickness,  "  it  is, 
father.  What  does  '  Piccadilly  '  mean  ?  " 

Now  this  was  something  that  the  father  had  himself 
always  wanted  to  know,  so  he  turned  up  the  index 
with  some  satisfaction  and  more  confidence.  But  no 
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"  Piccadilly  " .     Then  he  turned  to  "  London  "  and  was 
referred  to  page  491.     "  London  is  not  only  the  largest 


JOINTS  IN  THE  ARMOUH 

but  also  the  richest  and  busiest  city  in  the  world,"  it 
began.  But  nothing  about  Piccadilly  at  all ! 

Eric  retired  unsatisfied,  and  Cuthbert  took  the  floor. 
"  Please,  father,"  he  said,  "  what  became  of  the  wine  after 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  drowned  in  it?" 

No  "Clarence"  in  the  index. 

"I  expect  it  was  given  to  the  poor,"  said  Cuthbert 
philosophically,  and  with  the  lowest  opinion  of  reference 
books  he  too  retired. 

"  Now,  Patricia  ? "  the  father  said  to  his  eldest  girl. 
Patricia  being  a  great  reader  he  expected  a  literary  poser. 
As  it  happened,  he  got  it. 

"What  was  the  good  news  brought  from  Ghent  to 
Aix  ? "  she  asked. 

The  index  this  time  seemed  more  promising,  for  it 
gave 
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but  though  the  poem  was  mentioned  nothing  was  said  as 
to  the  very  reasonable  information  desired. 

Patricia  therefore  withdrew  to  make  room  for  Horace, 
who  merely  asked  who  discovered  that  eggs  had  to  be 
boiled.  The  father  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  hope  for 
light  there,  so  he  gave  it  up  at  once.  "  Arising  out  of 
that  question,"  Horace  therefore  added  (in  his  own  juvenile 
paraphrase),  "  may  I  ask  who  first  boiled  a  pot  ?  "  but  the 
learned  disquisition  on  "fire"  provided  by  the  volume 
did  not  go  into  that. 

Things  were  getting  very  bad.  Here  were  four  of  the 
little  brood  unanswered,  and  the  credit  of  literature  was 
getting  desperately  thin. 

"  Now,  Augusta,"  the  father  said  to  his  youngest, 
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"  can't  you  think  of  some  problem  that  we — this  volume 
and  I — can  solve  for  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  said  with  a  suspicious  wriggle.  "Surely, 
father,  more  than  two  fleas  got  into  the  Ark,  didn't 
they?" 


NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  king  who  failed 
to  please  his  subjects.  I  cannot  tell  in  what  way  he 
had  disappointed  them :  perhaps  he  had  forbidden  the 
cinema  in  his  dominions ;  perhaps  he  had  stopped  all 
betting  on  horses ;  perhaps  he  had  made  an  unpopular 
war ;  perhaps  he  had  made  an  unpopular  peace  ;  perhaps 
he  had  pardoned  the  wrong  criminals.  I  don't  know. 
All  I  know  is  that  he  had  displeased  his  subjects  and 
was  in  consequence  in  instant  peril. 

Hurriedly  collecting  together  such  treasures  as  they 
could,  he  and  his  young  queen  crossed  the  frontier 
one  night  with  a  few  faithful  retainers  and  settled  in  a 
secluded  castle  in  a  friendly  country,  where  they  were 
so  frugally  placed  that  state  ceremonial  had  to  go  by 
the  board. 

On  the  first  wet  day  the  young  queen  was  missing. 
High  and  low  the  retainers  searched  for  her,  and  at  last 
she  was  discovered  in  the  middle  of  an  open  space  in  the 
forest,  holding  up  her  face  to  the  rain. 

Horror-stricken,  they  hurried  to  her  aid  ;  but  she  waved 
them  back. 
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"Do  let  me  stay  a  little  longer,"  she  pleaded.     "All 
my  life  I  have  longed  to  feel  the  rain  and  I  was  never 
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allowed  to.     All  my  life  there  have  been  coaches  and 
umbrellas." 

And  again  the  little  queen  held  up  her  face  to  the 
drops. 
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ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Edited 
by  Sir  SIDNEY  COLVIN.  A  New  Re- 
arranged Edition  in  four  volumes.  Fourth 
Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  Each  6s.  net. 

Surtees  (R.  S.).  HANDLEY  CROSS. 
Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo. 
ys.  6d.  net. 

MR.  SPONGE'S  SPORTING  TOUR. 
Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo. 
7J.  6d.  net. 

ASK  MAMMA:  OR,  THE  RICHEST 
COMMONER  IN  ENGLAND.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Fcap.ftvo.  75.  6d. 
net. 

JORROCKS'S  JAUNTS  AND  JOLLI- 
TIES. Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition. 
Fcap.  6vo.  6s.  net. 

MR.  FACEY  ROM  FORD'S  HOUNDS. 
Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
75.  6d.  net. 

HAWBUCK  GRANGE  ;  OR,  THE  SPORT- 
ING ADVENTURES  OF  THOMAS 
SCOTT,  ESQ.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  Svo. 

PLAIN'  OR    RINGLETS?    illustrated. 

Fcap.  &z>e.     ys.  6d.  net. 

HILLINGDON  HALL.  With  12  Coloured 
Plates  by  WILDRAKE,  HEATH,  and  JEM  I 
COE.  Fcap.  8vo.  •]!.  6d.  net. 


MESSRS.  METHUEN'S  PUBLICATIONS 


Tilden  (W.  T.).  THE  ART  OF  LAWN 
TENNIS.  Illustrated.  Cr.  tvo.  6s.  net. 

Tileston  (Mary  W.)-  DAILY  STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Twenty  seventh 
Edition.  Medium  idmo.  y.  (td.  net. 

Underbill  (Evelyn).  MYSTICISM.  A 
Study  in  the  Nature  and  Development  of 
Man's  Spiritual  Consciousness.  Eighth 
Edition.  Demy  6ve.  151.  net. 

Yardon  (Harry).  HOW  TO  PLAY  GOLF. 
Illustrated.  Thirteenth  Editisn.  Cr.  &ve. 
51.  net. 

Waterhouse    (Elizabeth).      A  LITTLE 

BOOK     OF      LIFE     AND  DEATH. 

Twentieth     Edition.        Small  Pott    8va. 
Cloth,  aj.  6d.  net. 

Wells  (J.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.  Seventeenth  Edition.  With  3 
Maps.  Cr.  8vo.  6t. 


Wilde  (Oscar).  THE  WORKS  OF  OSCAR 
WILDE.  Fcap.  ?,i-o.  Hach6i.6d.nft. 

i.  LORD  ARTHUR  SAVILE'S  CRIME  AND 
THE  PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  W.  H.  n.  TH« 
DUCHESS  OF  PADUA,  in.  POEMS,  iv. 
LADY  WINDERMERE'S  FAN.  v.  A  WOMAN 
OF  No  IMPORTANCE,  vi.  AN  IDEAL  HUS- 
BAND, vii.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING 
EARNEST,  vm.  A  HOUSE  or  POME- 
GRANATES, ix.  INTENTIONS,  x.  DE  PRO- 

FUNDIS  AND  PRISON  LETTERS.     XI.  ESSAYS. 

xii.  SALOME,  A  FLORENTINE  TRAGEDY, 
and  LA  SAINTB  COURTISANE.  xin.  A 
CRITIC  IN  PALL  MALL.  xiv.  SELECTED 
PROSE  OF  OSCAR  WILDE,  xv.  ART  AND 
DECORATION. 

A  HOUSE  OF  POMEGRANATES.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  4/0.  21  s.  net. 

Yeats  (W.  B.).  A  BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  too. 
js.  net. 


PART    II. — A    SELECTION   OF    SERIES 
Ancient  Cities 

General  Editor,  SIR  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE 

Cr.  &vo.     6.r.  net  each  volume 
With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  NEW,  and  other  Artists 

BRISTOL.     CANTERBURY.     CHESTER.     DUB-  I  EDINBURGH.         LINCOLN.         SHREWSBURY. 
LIN.  WELLS  and  GLASTONBURY. 


The  Antiquary's  Books 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX 

Demy  Svo.     lor.  6d.  net  each  volume 

With  Numerous  Illustrations 


ANCIENT  PAINTED  GLASS  IN  ENGLAND. 
ARCHEOLOGY  AND  FALSE  ANTIQUITIES. 
THE  BELLS  OF  ENGLAND.  THE  BRA-SES 
OF  ENGLAND.  THE  CASTLES  AND  WALLED 
TOWNS  OF  ENGLAND.  CELTIC  ART  IN 
PAGAN  AND  CHRISTIAN  TIMES.  CHURCH- 
WARDENS' ACCOUNTS.  THE  DOMESDAY 
INQUEST.  ENGLISH  CHURCH  FURNITURE. 
ENGLISH  COSTUME.  ENGLISH  MONASTIC 
LIFE.  ENGLISH  SEALS.  FOLK-LORE  AS 
AN  HISTORICAL  SCIENCE.  THE  GILDS  AND 
COMPANIES  OF  LONDON.  THE  HERMITS 
AND  ANCHORITES  OF  ENGLAND.  THE 


MANOR  AND  MANORIAL  RECORDS.  THE 
MEDIAEVAL  HOSPITALS  OF  ENGLAND. 
OLD  ENGLISH  INSTRUMENTS  OF  Music. 
OLD  ENGLISH  LIBRARIES.  OLD  SERVICE 
BOOKS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH.  PARISH 
LIFE  IN  MEDIEVAL  ENGLAND.  THE 
PARISH  REGISTERS  OF  ENGLAND.  RE- 
MAINS OF  THE  PREHISTORIC  AGE  IN  ENG- 
LAND. THE  ROMAN  ERA  IN  BRITAIN. 
ROMANO-BRITISH  BUILDINGS  AND  EARTH 
WORKS.  THE  ROYAL  FORESTS  OK  ENG- 
LAND. THE  SCHOOLS  OF  MEDIEVAL  ENG- 
LAND. SHRINES  OF  BRITISH  SAINTS. 


MESSRS.  METHUEN'S  PUBLICATIONS 
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The  Arden  Shakespeare 

General  Editor,  R.  H.  CASE 
Demy  %vo>     6s.  net  each  volume 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  Single  Plays  ;  each  edited  with  a  full  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 


Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  DR.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 

With  numerous  Illustrations.      Wide  Royal  8vo 


THE  ART  OF  THE  GREEKS,  15,?.  net.  THE 
ART  OF  THE  ROMANS,  i6s.  net.  CHARDIN, 
15^.  net.  DONATELLO,  \ds.  net.  GEORGE 
ROMNEV,  15*.  net.  GHIRLANDAIO,  15$.  net. 
LAWRENCE,  25.5.  net.  MICHELANGELO,  is-r. 


net.  RAPHAEL,  15*.  net.  REMBRANDT'S 
ETCHINGS,  Two  Vols.,  25^.  net.  TINTOR- 
ETTO, ids.  net.  TITIAN,  i6s.  net.  TURNER'S 
SKETCHES  AND  DRAWINGS,  15*.  net. 
VELAZQUEZ,  15^.  net. 


The  'Complete'  Series 

Fully  Illustrated.     Demy  8vo 


THK  COMPLETE  AMATEUR  BOXER,  IOT.  dd. 
net.  THE  COMPLETE  ASSOCIATION  FOOT- 
BALLER, JOT.  dd.  net.  THE  COMPLETE 

.  ATHLETIC  TRAINER,  icxr.  dd.  net.  THE 
COMPLETE  BILLIARD  PLAYER,  125.  dd. 
net.  THE  COMPLETE  COOK,  los.  dd.  net. 
THE  COMPLETE  CRICKETER,  JOT.  dd.  net. 
THE  COMPLETE  FOXHUNTER,  ids.  net. 
THE  COMPLETE  GOLFER,  i2.r.  dd.  net. 
THE  COMPLETE  HOCKEV-PLAYER,  los.dd. 
net.  THE  COMPLETE  HORSEMAN,  i2s.  d<i. 


net.  THE  COMPLETE  JUJITSUAN.  Cr.Zvo.  5*. 
net.  THE  COMPLETE  LAWN  TENNIS  PLAYER, 
12*.  dd.  net.  THE  COMPLETE  MOTORIST, 
los.  dd.  net.  THE  COMPLETE  MOUNTAIN- 
EER, ids.  net.  THE  COMPLETE  OARSMAN, 
15.1.  net.  THE  COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
15*.  net.  THE  COMPLETE  RUGBY  FOOT- 
BALLER, ON  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  SYSTEM, 
i2s.  dd.  net.  THE  COMPLETE  SHOT,  16*. 
net.  THE  COMPLETE  SWIMMER,  IOT.  dd. 
net.  THE  COMPLETE  YACHTSMAN,  i6s.  net. 


The  Connoisseur's  Library 

With  numerous  Illustrations.      Wide  Royal  8z>o.     2$s. 


net  each  volume 


ENGLISH  COLOURED  BOOKS.  ENGLISH  FUR- 
NITURE. ETCHINGS.  EUROPEAN  ENAMELS. 
FINE  BOOKS.  GLASS.  GOLDSMITHS'  AND 
SILVERSMITHS'  WORK.  ILLUMINATED 


MANUSCRIPTS.  IVORIES.  JEWELLERY. 
MEZZOTINTS.  MINIATURES.  PORCELAIN. 
SEALS.  WOOD  SCULPTURE. 


Handbooks  of  Theology 

Demy  8vo 


THK  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCARNATION,  15^. 
net.  A  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE,  ids.  net.  INTRODUCTION  TO 
THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION,  izs.  dd.  net. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 


THE  CREEDS,  i2.r.  dd.  net.  THE  PHILOSOPHY 
OP  RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA, 
I2S.  dd.  net.  THE  XXXIX  ARTICLES  OF 
THE  CHUKCH  OF  ENGLAND,  15$.  net. 


Health  Series 


Fcap. 


THE  BABY.  THE  CAKE  OF  THE  BODY.  THE 
CARE  OF  THE  TEETH.  THE  EYES  OF  OUR 
CHILDREN.  HEALTH  FOR  THE  MIDDLE- 
AGED.  THE  HEALTH  OF  A  WOMAN.  THE 
HEALTH  OF  THE  SKIN.  How  TO  LIVE 


2.r.  6d.  net 

LONG.  THE  PREVENTION  OF  THE  COMMON 
COLD.  STAYING  THE  PLAGUE.  THROAT 
AND  EAR  TROUBLES.  TUBERCULOSIS.  THB 
HEALTH  OF  THE  CHILD,  is.  net. 


MESSRS.  METHUEN'S  PUBLICATIONS 


Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECH  ING.       With  Portraits 
Crown  %vo.     3$.  net  each  volume 

The  Library  of  Devotion 

Handy  Editions  of  the  great  Devotional  Books,  well  edited. 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes 

Small  Pott  %vo,  doth,  3*.  net  and  y.  6d.  net 

Little  Books  on  Art 

With  many  Illustrations,     Demy  i6mo.     51.  net  each  volume 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 

including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 

BOUCHER.  HOLBEIN.  ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPTS.  JEWELLERY.  JOHN  HOPP- 
NER.  Sir  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.  MILLET. 
MINIATURES.  OUR  LADY  IN  ART.  RAPHAEL. 
RODIN.  TURNER.  VANDYCK.  VELAZQUEZ. 
WATTS. 


ALBRECHT  D(JKEK.  THE  ARTS  OF  JAPAN. 
BOOKPLATES.  BOTTICELLI.  BURNB-JONES. 
CELLINI.  CHRISTIAN  SYMBOLISM.  CHRIST 
IN  ART.  CLAUDE.  CONSTABLE.  COROT. 
EARLY  ENGLISH  WATER-COLOUR.  ENA- 
MELS. FREDERIC  LEIGHTON.  GEORGE 
ROMNEY.  GREEK  ART.  GREUZE  AND 


The  Little  Guides 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  NEW  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs 

Small  Pott  8vo.     4?.  net,   $s.  net,  and  6s.  net 
Guides  to  the  English  and  Welsh  Counties,  and  some  well-known  districts 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  (i)  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2) 
illustrations  from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists ;  (3)  good  plans  and 
maps  ;  (4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting 
in  the  natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or 
district  treated. 

The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.     With  Introductions  and  Notes 

Pott  \6rno.     40   Volumes.     Leather,  price  is.  gd.  net  each  volume 

Cloth,  is.  6d. 

Plays 

Fcaf.  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net 


MILESTONES.  Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward 
Knoblock.  Ninth  Edition. 

IDEAL  HUSBAND,  AN.  Oscar  Wilde.  Acting 
Edition. 

KISVET.  Edward  Knoblock.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. 


TYPHOON.  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  Melchior 
Lengyel.  English  Version  by  Laurence 
Irving.  Second  Edition. 

WARE  CASE,  THE.     George  Pleydell. 
GENERAL  POST.    J.  E.  Harold  Terry.    Second 
Edition. 


MESSRS.  METHUEN'S  PUBLICATIONS 
Sports  Series 

Illustrated.     Fcap.  Svo 


ALL  ABOUT  FLYING,  v.  net.  GOLF  Do's 
AND  DONT'S,  is.  net.  THE  GOLFING  SWING. 
•2s.  6d.  net.  How  TO  SWIM,  a*,  net. 
LAWN  TENNIS,  3*.  net.  SKATING,  3*.  net. 


CROSS-COUNTRY  SKI-ING,  $s.  net.  WREST- 
LING, is.  net.  QUICK  CUTS  TO  GOOD  GOLF, 
is.  6d.  net.  HOCKEY,  45.  net. 


The  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK 
Demy  8vo 


THE  ACTS  OF  THB  APOSTLES,  i&r.  net. 
AMOS,  8s.  6d.  net.  I.  CORINTHIANS,  6s. 
6d.  net.  EXODUS,  15.1.  net.  EZEKIEL, 
tys.6ff.net.  GENESIS,  i6s.net.  HEBREWS, 
8f.  6d.  net.  ISAIAH,  i6s.  net.  JEREMIAH, 


i6s.  net.  JOB,  8s.  6J.  net.  THE  PASTORAL 
EPISTLES,  8s.  M.  net.  THB  PHILIPPIANS, 
8s.  6<i.  net.  ST.  JAMES,  8s.  6d.  net.  ST. 
MATTHEW,  15^.  net. 


Methuen's  Two- Shilling  Library 

Cheap  Editions  of  many  Popular  Books 
Fcap.  8vo 


PART  III. — A    SELECTION   OF   WORKS   OF    FICTION 


Bennett  (Arnold)— 

CLAYHANGER,  8j.  net.  HILDA  LESSWAYS, 
8*.  6d.  net.  THESE  TWAIN.  THE  CARD. 
THE  REGENT  :  A  Five  Towns  Story  of 
Adventure  in  London.  THE  PRICE  OF 
LOVE.  BURIED  ALIVE.  A  MAN  FROM  THE 
NORTH.  THE  MATADOR  OF  THE  FIVE 
TOWNS.  WHOM  GOD  HATH  JOINED.  A 
GREAT  MAN:  A  Frolic.  AHjs.  6d.  net. 

Birmingham  (George  A.)— 
SPANISH     GOLD.      THE    SEARCH    PARTY. 
LALAGE'S  LOVERS.    THE  BAD  TIMES.    UP, 
THE  REBELS.     Alljs.ftti.net.     INISHEENY, 
8s.  6ei.  net. 

Burroughs  (Edgar  Rice)— 

TARZAN  OF  THE  APES,  6s.  net.  THE 
RETURN  OF  TARZAN,  6s.  net.  THE  BEASTS 
OF  TARZAN,  6s.  net.  THE  SON  OF  TARZAN, 
6s.  net.  JUNGLE  TALES  OK  TARZAN,  6.?. 
net.  TARZAN  AND  THE  JEWELS  OF  OFAR, 
6s.  net.  TARZAN  THE  UNTAMED,  js.  6d.  net. 
A  PRINCESS  OF  MARS,  6s.  net.  THE  GODS 
OF  MARS,  6s.  net.  THE  WARLORD  OF 
MARS,  6s.  net. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  A  SET  OF  Six,  js.  6d.  net. 
VICTORY  :  An  Island  Tale.  Cr.  8vo.  <jj. 
net.  THE  SECRET  AGENT  :  A  Simple  Tale. 
Cr.  8vo.  gs.  net.  UNDER  WESTERN  EYES. 
Cr.  8vo.  gs.  net.  CHANCE,  Cr.  Zva.  gs. 
net. 


Corelli  (Marie)  - 

A  ROMANCE  OF  Two  WOKLDS,  js.  6d.  net. 
VENDETTA  :  or,  The  Story  of  One  For- 
gotten, 8s.  net.  THELMA  :  A  Norwegian 
Princess,  8s.  6d.  net.  AKDATH  :  The  Story 
of  a  Dead  Self,  7.1.  6d.  net.  THE  SOUL  OF 
LII.ITH,  7^.  6cf.  net.  WORMWOOD  :  A  Drama 
of  Paris,  8s.  net.  BARABBAS  :  A  Dream  of 
the  World's  Tragedy,  &s.  net.  THE  SORROWS 
OF  SATAN,  ^s.  6d.  net.  THE  MASTER- 
CHRISTIAN,  8s.  6d.  net.  TEMPORAL  POWER  : 
A  Study  in  Supremacy,  6s.  net.  GOD'S 
GOOD  MAN  :  A  Simple  Love  Story,  8s.  6d. 
net.  HOLY  ORDERS:  The  Tragedy  of  a 
Quiet  Life,  8s.  6d.  net.  THE  MIGH  i  Y  ATOM, 
7.?.  6d.  net.  BOY  :  A  Sketch,  7^.  6d.  net. 
CAMEOS,  6s.  net.  THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING, 
8s.  6d.  net.  THE  LOVE  OF  LONG  AGO,  AND 
OTHER  STORIES,  81-.  6d.  net. 

Doyle  (Sir  A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Hichens  (Robert)— 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE,  7*.  6d.  net. 
FELIX  :  Three  Years  in  a  Life,  7.5.  6d.  net. 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN,  TS.  6d.  net. 
BYEWAYS,  7*.  6d.  net.  THE  GARDEN  OF 
ALLAH,  8s.  6d.  net.  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
BLOOD,  8s.  6d.  net.  BARBARY  SHEEP,  6s. 
net.  THE  DWELLERS  ON  THE  THRESHOLD, 
7J.  6d.  net.  THE  WAY  OF  AMBITION,  js. 
6d.  net.  IN  THE  WILDERNESS,  7*.  6d.  net. 
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Hope (Anthony) 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.  A  MAN  OF  MARK. 
THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  ANTONIO. 
SIMON  DALE.  THE  KING'S  MIRROR. 

?UISANT£.        THE     DOLLY     DIALOGUES. 
ALES   OK  Two   PEOPLE.     A   SERVANT  OF 
THE    PUBLIC.      MRS.    MAXON   PROTESTS. 
A    YOUNG     MAN'S    YEAR.      BEAUMAROV 
HOME  FROM  THE  WARS.    Alljs.  6d.  net. 

Jacobs  (W.  W.)- 

MANY  CARGOES,  y.  tut.  SEA  URCHINS, 
5^.  net  and  3$.  6d.  net.  A  MASTER  OF 
CRAFT,  y.  net.  LIGHT  FREIGHTS,  55.  net. 
THE  SKIPPER'S  WOOING,  5.5.  net.  AT  SUN- 
WICH  PORT,  y.  net.  DIALSTONE  LANE, 
y.  net.  ODD  CRAFT,  5*.  net.  THE  LADY 
of  THE  BARGE,  5$.  net.  SALTHAVEN,  y. 
net.  SAILORS'  KNOTS,  ss.  net.  SHORT 
CRUISES,  6s.  net. 

London  (Jack).    WHITE  FANG.    Ninth 
Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Lucas  (E.  Y.)- 

LISTENER'S  LURE  :  An  ObJique  Narration, 
6s.  net.  OVER  BEMERTON'S  :  An  Easy- 
going Chronicle,  6s.  net.  MR.  INGLESIDE, 
6s.  net.  LONDON  LAVENDER,  6s.  net. 
LANDMARKS,  js.  6d.  net.  THE  VERMILION 
Box,  js.  6d.  net.  VERENA  IN  THE  MIDST, 
Ss.  6d.  net. 

McKenna  (Stephen)  - 
SONIA  :     Between    Two    Worlds,    Bs.    net. 

NiNETY-SiX      HOURS*    LliAVE,    JS.     6d.    net. 

THE  SIXTH  SENSE,  6s.  net.    MIDAS  &  SON, 

6s.  net. 
Halet  (Lucas)— 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD  CALMADY: 

A     Romance.      THE      CARISSIMA.     THE 

GATELESS    BARRIER.     DEADIIAM    HARD. 

Alljs.  6d.  net.    THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.    8j. 

net. 
Mason   (A.    B.    W.).       CLEMENTINA. 

Illustrated.     Ninth  Edition.    Cr.  &vo.     js. 

6d.  net. 
Maxwell  (W.  B.)- 

VIVIEN.      THE    GUARDED    FLAME.      ODD 

LENGTHS.    HILL  RISE.    THE  REST  CURE. 

All  js.  6d.  net. 
Oxenham  (John)— 

A  WEAVER  OF  WEBS.     PROFIT  AND  Loss. 

THE    SONG    OF    HYACINTH,    and    Other 

Stories.  LAURISTONS.  THE  COIL  OF  CARNE. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROSE.    MAKY 

ALL-ALONE.    BROKEN  SHACKLES.    "1914." 

All  js.  6d.  net. 


Parker  (Gilbert)— 

PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE.  MRS.  FALCHION. 
THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE.  WHEN 
VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC  :  The  Story  of 
a  Lost  Napoleon.  AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE 
NORTH  :  The  Last  Adventures  of  '  Pretty 
Pierre.'  THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  THE 
BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  A  Romance 
of  Two  Kingdoms.  THE  POMP  OF  THE 
LAVILETTES.  NORTHERN  LIGHTS.  All 
js.  6d.  net. 

Phlllpotts  (Eden>- 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.  SONS  OF  THE 
MORNING.  THE  RIVER.  THE  AMERICAN 
PRISONER.  DEMETER'S  DAUGHTER.  THE 
HUMAN  BOY  AND  THE  WAR.  Alljs.6d.net. 

Ridge  (W.  Pett)- 

A  SON  OF  THE  STATE,  js.  6d.  net.  THE 
REMINGTON  SENTENCE,  7*.  6d.  net. 
MADAME  PRINCE,  7*.  dd.  net.  TOP  SPEED, 
fs.  6d.  net.  SPECIAL  PERFORMANCES,  6s. 
net.  THE  BUSTLING  HOURS,  7.5.  6d.  net. 

Rohmer  (Sax)— 

THE  DEVIL  DOCTOR.  THE  SI-FAN 
MYSTERIES.  TALES  OF  SECRET  EGYPT. 
THE  ORCHARD  OF  TEARS.  THE  GOLUEN 
SCORPION.  Alljs.  6d.  net. 

Swinnerton  (P.).  SHOPS  AND  HOUSES. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     js.  fxi.  net. 
SEPTEMBER.      Third  Edition.     Cr.    Svo. 

js.  6d.  net. 
THE  HAPPY  FAMILY.     Second  Edition. 

•js.  6d.  net. 
ON    THE   STAIRCASE.      Third  Edition. 

js.  6d.  net. 

Wells  (H.  0.).     BEALBY.    Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     js.  f>d.  net. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.)— 
THE  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  :  The  Strange 
Adventures  of  a  Motor  Car.  LADY  BETTY 
ACROSS  THE  WATER.  SCARLET  RUNNER. 
LORD  LOVELAND  DISCOVERS  AMERICA. 
THE  GUESTS  OF  HERCULES.  IT  HAPPENED 
IN  EGYPT.  A  SOLDIBR  OF  THE  LEGION. 
THE  SHOP  GIRL.  THE  LIGHTNING  CON- 
DUCTRESS. SECRET  HISTORY.  THE  LOVE 
PIRATE.  All  js.  6d.  net.  CKUCIFIX 
CORNER.  6s.  net. 
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